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“Sufferin’ Cats! Do I look like that?” 
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a a = have said: “‘Sufferin’ | 
/ eats! Do I look like 
that’? 


Surely, you are in 
situations like these 
most every day. Just 
as surely, you would 
cleverly have — said 

something just as 
bright, witty and 
original as that. | 


All right, now that 
you see how very 
easy it is, go to it, old 
dear. And when it’s 
done, send it to “the 
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= Raisin Collector,” 
A JupDGE, 627 West 43d 
a a ww—}} Street, New York 
Ss ZA 27 ~ |} City. 





N? MORE than a month ago, JupbGE asked 
aN the simple question, “How do you take 
a Joke?” little suspecting that such a simple 
question would cause the eruption of Etna 
and put a complete quietus on the ephemeral 
matters of life. 


It was a simple question, designed to arouse 
JupGce’s friends to the wit, fun and humor 
that blossoms all about them and is theirs, 
just for the plucking. 


Hundreds have plucked. Hundreds more are 
keeping their eyes and ears open, ready to 
spring upon the first budding jokelet that 
trip; them on their way. 


Catching a joke takes practice, of course, 
and practicing on ones friends, family and 
business associates is dangerous business. 


So do your practicing here and now. 


In which of the three situations pictured here, 
in any one of which you, yourself, might just 
as well as not have been one of the participants, 
in which one of these three would you cleverly 
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As we said, the point 
is that funny things are happening about you 
every day. 

Nail at least one of these to-day, write it out 
briefly and send it to Jupcre. Then, do it 








again to-morrow and the next day and the 
day after. You'll be surprised how many 
funny things do happen. And you'll be sur- 
prised, too, how looking for them and seeing 
them will make you happier and life more 
interesting. 


Jupce will publish the very best ones that 
come to him from his readers and will, in 
return, send you something that will make you 
laugh. So right away, two laughs where 
but one gurgled before. 

Don’t imagine,—JupGe wants real humor 
from actual daily experience; that’s much 
funnier and much more worth while. 

Start to-day, make a note of the funny things 
that you see and that happen to you and 
to-night, write out the best one and send it as 
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directed above. 
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Rewards of College Life 
= is a theory that a boy who goes 
to college makes desirable acquaint- 
ances. 
In after life he can sell them bonds, 
get jobs in their offices, or borrow money. 
Or, if he is successful, he can take the 
other end of the proposition. 


cee 
The Underground costs more than 
the Overhead in running the govern- 
nent, 
rad 


“Fysche seems greatly attached to 
that car of his.” 

“Unfortunately, however, one of his 
creditors has just displayed an 
greater attachment.” 


even 
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ZounG Rastus is caught with an un- 

lawful possession of three chickens. 

He appears before the judge, who imposes 

a fine of $10 for each chicken stolen. 

Rastus comments with an optimistic 

smile, “Gee, but I am glad now dat dem 
udder two got away!” 
FAS 


As Miss Barrymore said: “Yes—that’s 
all there is. There isn’t any bananas!” 
eR Pd 


“Father! What is 
apiarist?” 

“An apiarist, my boy, is a person who 
believes that man descended from the 
ape. Any time there’s anything you 
want to know never be ashamed to ask. 
We must all learn.” 


meant by an 
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Their Long Suits 


“Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness” 


Just So 

“The movies are 

drama. Why is this?” 

“T think your statement answers your 
question.” 


outstripping — the 


Sas 
“What 
saleslady ?” 

floorwalker. 

“T asked for attention.” 

“Well, madam?” 

“She displayed indifference.” 

cd 

Madge—That must be a dreadfully 
dull place where Dolly is spending her 
vacation. 

Marjorie 


the 
gentlemanly 


is the complaint about 
inquired — the 


I don’t see how she stands 


it. Her chaperon lit out after two days, 
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Angry Motorist—Say, Jenkins, if I'd known you were coming out to-day I’d have stayed at home! 
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Drawn by Perry BARLow. 





A personally conducted tour 


THE FALL AND RISE OF HUMOR 


by Cyril 


As ONE ascends the social scale, it 

becomes less and less difficult to 
be brilliant. Mots which are 
stupidity in the mouths of the masses, 
mere pleasantries on the lips of the 
bourgeois, become, on the tongues of 
personages and celebrities, delicious fool- 
ing, scintillant wit, high and hilarious 
humor. 

At least it may be so in Newspaper- 
dom. 

Take the simple remark: “Jt looks like 
a nice day, to-day, if it doesn’t rain.” Put 
it in the mouth of a drainman. Let a 
reporter hear it, and write it into the 
record: 

“It looks like a nice day to-day,” said 
drainman O'Flaherty drearily—‘“if it 
doesn’t rain.” 

Stupid, wot? Now go up the scale. 

“It looks like a nice day to-day,” said 
hod carrier Yensen, adding with a sad 
attempt to be humorous—“if i doesn’t 
rain!” 

Dull, now isn’t it? 


cTass 


Not quite so stupid 


B. Egan 


as drainman O’Flaherty’s remark; but 
withal, stale, flat and unprofitable. 

Move up another peg. 

“It looks,” said Clerk Jones with his 
usual attempt at facetiousness, “like a 
nice day to-day, if it doesn’t rain!” 

Here the remark receives promotion. 
At least the reporter perceives herein 
the glint—the intent of humor. 

“It looks like a nice day to-day,” said 
banker Brown facetiously—“if it doesn’t 
rain!” No doubt now of the levity or 
buoyancy of the mot. Banker Brown 
is clerk Jones’ boss. 

“It looks like a nice day to-day,” said 
Governor Gobenbobbin—‘if”’—he added 
with his customary drollery—‘it doesn’t 
rain!” Persiflage! Yea, more—droll- 
ery! Don’t know what it is; but there is 
something about Governor Gobenbobbin’s 
way of saying things that is funny— 
downright funny. 

“It looks like a nice day to-day,” re- 
marked President Harding—“if’—he 
added wittily—‘“‘it doesn’t rain!” A genu- 
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ine fourteen carat witticism! Subtle, but 

to the perspicacious—exquisite fooling. 
President Harding may not be aware of 
the fact, but the celebrity reporter, with 
his beagle bugle for humor, knows—and 
will let the world know—that here is 
superlative waggery. 

“It looks like a nice day to-day,” said 
the Prince of Wales— 

But the prince needs go no further. 
For the prince to say even this much, is 
more than sufficient. The table is in a 
roar. The royal reporters are suffocated 
with laughter, for they know that the 
prince cannot open his mouth without 
putting his wit into it. 

If we were embarking all over again 
upon a career of short humor, we would 
first become Prince of Wales or President 
of the United States; then we would 
get a list of all the editors who had ever 
served time as Londof or Washington 
correspondents; and then we would 
sit down for the rest of our lives to make 
a million dollars a day writing jokes. 

Ae 

“Congratulations, young man! W: 
have decided to give you a raise.” 

“Then you will have to give me two 
weeks off, sir—I’m going to get married!” 
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“Wedding rings are not nearly as 
ponderous as they were a generation 
ago. 

“Maybe that’s why they don’t hold 
as well.” 

ree 

Barnum—Do you believe there is 
such a thing as freedom of the press? 

Bailey—1 didn’t until my wife sued 
me for divorce. 

stots 

“IT have spoken to that gentleman 
several times, but he pays no attention 
to me.” 

“That is our automobile editor.” 

“Should I approach him with a honk?” 

sae 

“John, you have been drinking.” 

“How illogical women are. You know 
drinking has been abolished by law.” 

sae 

“Yes, sir,” announced Mr. Wombat, 
“IT pay that pianist $2,000 for playing 
at this here little musicale of ours. Every 
time he hits one of those keys he rings 
up a dollar,” 





handle sporting goods. 
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BABY TALK 4 
“Do you sleep much during the day?” 
“Yes. I find it’s the only way I can get the pep to roar all night.” 
Fair Shopper- I'd like to look at a 
fly swatter, please. 
Clerk—Sorry, Miss, but we 


“The doctor thinks I have tobacco 
heart.” 
don’t “I always said you loved tobacco 
better than you did me.” 
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GARDNER REA -23 
' “Hir’m Scroggs, d’you mean t’ tell me you ain’t got a single one o’ them apples sorted yit? 
at it more’n an hour!” 


“I know, S’manthy. But y’ see, livin’ with you’s got me so I can’t seem t’ make up m’ mind ’bout 
nothin’ no more.” 


An’ you 
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JAMES mMOWTGONMBRY FLAG 


HE WONT EVEN TOUCH MACARONI Now ! 








THe “TurP WAS SuSPICIOUSLY QuieT— 
THEN — ZIP! CRACKLE ' BANG — 'TWAS A “RIOT — 
*LECTRIC WIRES HE —FOUNP 


WHEN YOU GRIND THEM YOURE "GROUND"! 
NOW WIRES ARE NOT ON HIS Diet ! 
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Drawn by GILBERT WILKINSON. 


Friend (to daughter of popular actress)—Has your mother 


bathed to-day? 
“No. 


“Why don’t we make fast friends after 
forty?” 

“It is this way, I take it. After forty 
we seldom meet anybody of whom we 
wholly approve.” 

sas 

Mrs. Crabshaw—Be sure you say your 
pravers before you go to sleep. 

Willie—You bet I will, Ma. 
awful sick to-night. 

Pita 


I feel 


Ted—Does Tom like his new racing car? 
Ned—No, he’s waiting for that arti- 
ficial lightning as a substitute for gasoline. 


The light’s not good enough.” 


Employment Agent—Do you feel you 
can succeed ? 
College Graduate—I feel I can set the 
world on fire. 
“You will never do for this position. 
It is with an insurance company.” 
AAS 


Clothes make the man—and nowadays 
a scarcity of them quite frequently makes 
the woman. 
AAS 
“She’s what I call a statuesque beauty.” 
“I agree! Just like a statue! Espe- 
cially her head!” 





Irate Customer (to Factory Owner)— 
Why didn’t you fill my order? 
Factory Owner—I couldn’t; my hands 
were full. 
“Your hands were full!” 
“Yep; every durned one of ’em! 
ad 


They say that Wall Street is the heart 
of the financial world. They omit, 
however, to say that the heart is hard. 

A Pid 

Some of-these cheaper cigars ought to 
come in boxes labeled with the skull and 
crossbones! 























Perfect Understanding 
by James A. Sanaker 


“You KNow everything, dear, don’t 
you?” said the bride. 

“Well—er—what’s up? Maybe I can 
help you,” replied the groom. 

“My check book. I don’t quite under- 
stand it. I wish you'd start at the 
beginning and tell me all about banking.” 

“Oh, yes, of course, dear. You 
see, you put some money in the 
bank.” 

“No, I didn’t put anything in 
the bank. I got the book from 
my dad.” 

“Well, of course, dear. Your 
dad put some money in the bank 
to represent the checks, to pay the 
checks that you will write, as it 
were.” 

“Suppose I don’t write any?” 

“Well, in that case, the money 
remains intact at the bank.” 

“But how do I know they don’t 
use it for somebody else?” 

“Of course they use it, dear. 
Banks use money every day.” 

“Heavens! My money? How 
can I write checks if they are us- 
ing my money for other people?” 

“Er—well, of course you can 
write checks for any amount up 
to the amount the book shows in 


your favor; that is, if you write Drawn by Evpon KELLey. 


a check, say, for $100 and you 


Charley’s Ant—No. 1. 
have $500 in the bank, to-morrow your 


“Suppose I wrote more than I thought 
and nobody knew it?” 

“In that case, of course, you would be 
overdrawn and the bank would tell you.” 

“How could that help, if they told 
me after I spent the money?” 

“But you mustn’t spend more than 
you have, dear!” 





The Lullaby. 


“Why? Didn't you say the bank 
uses my money? Then why can’t I 
use their money? Tell me that!” 

“Uh—er, that’s another thing. You 
see—banking is quite—well, complicated, 
dear.” 

“But you said they use my money!” 

“Not exactly. They have a fund, of 
course, to cover checks written by their 
clients or depositors each day.” 

“Certainly. Just what I 
thought! Why shouldn’t I use 
this fund you’re talking about? 
I have a check book, and my dad 
put money in the bank to let me 
do with as I please. I really 
think I understand it better than 
you do. All except about the 
overpainting.” 

“Overdrawing, dear. You must 
not fill out more checks than you 
have funds for, as it were.” 

“How silly!’ When the check 
book is empty, then my dad said 
I could ask the bank for another. 
But it isn’t half as difficult as I 
thought it was. I understand it 
perfectly. I use their money and 
they use my money and if they 
find I write a check or two and 
they are hard up, they write 
and tell me. Then what do I 
do?” 

“Oh, go and see your dad! I 
suppose. I—er—I’ve got to 
hurry, dear.” 
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“Goodness, I can’t stop the car!” 
Fed-up Motorist—Hurrah! Steer for the river! 








“You should think more of the higher things of life, young lady!” 


“My deah reverend! 
and am engaged to an aviator!” 


On Verse Making 
by Arthur Neale 


‘or SOME TIME now we have been 
attempting the rather discouraging 
business of verse making—and with ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory results. That is 
until only the other day, when a cer- 
tain newspaper review of a book of 
verse changed our whole attitude toward 
the game, accelerating our work, remov- 
ing difficulties from it and ranking our 
output with the sublime songs of the 
immortals. 
We must admit that previous to our 
meeting with this mentioned review 
real throbbing inspiration had often 


enthralled us. But when we attempted 
to wrestle with it on paper the going 
was always hard. 

This business of rhyming always 
seemed so annoyingly arduous. Puz- 
zling over a rhyming dictionary, we found, 
so very often nipped our line of sub- 
lime thought right in the bud. But 
now, as we've hinted, all is changed. 

This review of which we speak dealt 
with a book of verse entitled “It’s All 
Wrong and Other Poems.” Describing 
one of the other poems, the reviewer 
said something about “here is genius 
indeed! This man throbs and pulses 
with the very universe itself! Point 
to the poet who could interpret life 
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I wear nothing but the highest priced garments, just adore roof gardens, 


uncanny exactitude as_ this 
does in his’ burning 


with such 
inspired singer 
fragment, ‘Hardness’: 

‘It’s a hard world 

For a hobo. 

His home is a hard 

Park bench. 

And the cops: 

Oh, how hard!” 

The thing was so brilliant that for 
some moments it had us completely 
dazzled. That is—for some moments 
we couldn't see it. But came a sudden 
burst of enlightenment and we saw! 

To think of all the hours wasted with 
that rhyming dictionary! All that 

(Continued on page 27) 
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STORIES TO TELL 


JUDGE pays 810 weekly for the beat story sub- 

mitted for thia page, and $5 for the second beat 

All othere at regular rates. Original, unpub- 

lished humorous stories only are wanted. Ad- 

dress “Stories to Tell Editor,” Judge, 627 West 
43d Street, New York City. 























Second Prize 

SP a straphanger to another who had 
J just given his seat to a lady: “Good 
luck, sir. I’ve been traveling on this 
line for three years, and I’ve never offered 
my seat to a lady.” 

“Then you’ve never had any manners, 
sir,”” was the reply. 

“No, it isn’t that; I’ve never had a 
seat.” 

AAS 


I" was the drawing lesson, and a class 
of youngsters were drawing from 
memory. They had been told to draw a 
river, with two figures sitting on the bank, 
one of whom was fishing. The teacher 
was going round the class when she came 
to a boy who lad finished his drawing. 
She looked at his paper and was surprised 
to find only a river. 

“Why, Jack,” she said. ‘Where are 
the two people I told you to draw?” 

“Well, vou see, Miss Jones,” he an- 
swered. “I’m not very good at drawing 
people, so ’'ve put up a notice: “Tres- 
passers will be prosecuted.’ ” 

Riad 


DaNeE who owned a farm in Kansas 
<£% applied for naturalization papers. 
The judge asked him: 

“Are you satisfied with the general 
conditions of the country?” 

“Yas,” drawled the Dane. 

“Does the form of government suit 
you?” queried the judge. 

“Yas, yas; only I would like to see 
more rain,” replied the farmer. 

Fs 

” Hs first year of civil engineering, 

Pat Donovan had charge of some 
railway construction work, and it was 
his custom to ride out to the job on a 
certain train each morning. The engineer, 
knowing Pat was on, would slow down 
enough for him to jump off. 

One morning, however, a dif- 
ferent engineer was on the run, 
and when the place where the 
work was going on was reached, 
and the train did not slacken 
speed, Pat realized he would either 
have to jump, or go on to the next 
station. He jumped. 

As he was picking up various 
articles belonging to him, and 
dusting cinders out of his clothes, 
Pat heard a step near him, and 
looking up, saw the foreman of the 
working gang. 

“Why, Pat, where did you get 
off?” 

Pat waved a dirty hand aim- 
lessly back and forth, and replied: 

“Oh, all along here.” 








R™ is a commuter. 


things that cheer. 
took him to the station. 


might give his wife a hint of his guilt. 
ing peacefully. 


ST re 











First Prize 
One afternoon an old crony invited him toa city home 
where home-brewing and pseudo-scientific distillation had produced 
Bill lost his bearings, at about midnight, and a friend 


Later, very much later, he approached his home to the music of the early 
birds, entered carefully, proceeded noiselessly to the room occupied jointly 
by himself and his wife, and undressed with great care lest a careless move 
Getting into bed, he felicitated himself 
on the fact that he appeared his normal self. 
As he settled in his place, Mrs. Bill turned over, looked at 
him and remarked: “Hadn’t you better take off your glasses?” 





The wife seemed to be sleep- 














M* MILKMAN told me the other day 
4 that he was enlarging his dairy, 
and that he was planning to give his 
milk a special name and register it. He 
asked me if I had a name to suggest, 
and while I was meditating the matter, 
he hazarded: “I had thought a little of 
calling it quality milk.” 

“Good name,” I agreed. “Why not 
lengthen that name out a little, and 
call it the quality of mercy?” 

“Quality of—?” he repeated in some 
bewilderment. 

“You know Shakespeare says the 
quality of mercy is not strained,” I 
obligingly elucidated. 

It is probably just as well for me 


Cop—This man is a lawyer by day and a burglar 
at night, yer honor. 
Justice—Which was he arrested for? 
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that he never seemed to understand 
exactly what I meant. 
tt 
Aste on its route through a rural 
district, in the good old days, 
stopped at a wayside inn for dinner. 
When the stage was due to leave, one of 
the hungry passengers was still lingering 
at the table. At length the driver called 
out to him to come but receiving no 
answer the disgruntled jehu cracked 
his whip and abruptly started without 
him. 

A few minutes later, in clearing away 
the dishes, the innkeeper’s wife dis- 
covered that a number of valuable spoons 
were missing. A messenger was hur- 
riedly dispatched after the stage 
and it was brought back, under 
suspicion, to be searched. 

Upon its arrival, the abandoned 
passenger casually remarked. 
“Perhaps the spoons are in my 
pocket,” and producing them, he 
coolly took his place in the stage. 

ae 
6 per little boy next door was 
sobbing the other day and 
naturally I inquired what was the 
trouble and learned that his sister’s 
cat had died yesterday. 

“Well,” I said, “‘you must have 
loved your 
dearly.” 

“Naw, I didn’t,” he replied, 
“but paw gave me a lickin’ for 
throwing it in the well.” 


sister’s cat very 





Edwin Levick. 





“John Henry, what 
are you doing?” 

“Trying to over- 
come my water haz- 
ard jinx!” 


TOLD A 


r QHERE would appear to be some differ- 
ence between the boxing swing and 
the golf swing. Jimmie Wilde played 

golf the day before he met Pancho Villa 

at the New York Polo Grounds. The 
result was not much of a boost for golf. 

Willie Ritchie also spent the day before 
the one which saw him lose his title, 
on the golf course. 

Of course if the rules permitted the 
taking of a niblick into the ring, it would 
pay a pugilist to spend his final hours of 
preparation in developing a golf swing. 
Unfortunately the Marquis of Queens- 
berry was most conservative and his 
manual of deport- 
ment for boxers 
discourages the use 


The Inwood Country Club, In- 
wood, 
























Long Island. 
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by Walter Trumbull 


reading. He may be a duffer, but he 
does not wish to be an ignoramus. If 
some one speaks to him about Walter 
Hagen’s article on ““The correct way to 
play a niblick shot from a tomato can,” 
or Gene Sarazen’s treatise on “The 
proper stance in a bramble bush,” he 
wishes to be able to take an intelligent 
part in the conversation. 

So, while he would much prefer to 
get out in the hot sun on the sand of some 
seaside course and by alternately hooking 
and slicing try to fool some caddie as to 
which clam shell the little ball is under, 
a rigid sense of duty keeps him at home 


GOLF AS A CURE FOR NERVOUSNESS 
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in an easy-chair, where the wind from 
an electric fan flutters the pages as he 
reads immortal gold literature and ice 
tinkles in the glass beside him. Unless 
the golf writers grow less prolific we can 
not see that the duffer has a chance. 

* ~ * 


There was a young fellow so tough 
He could sock a golf ball hard enough 
To cause it to fly 
From the tee to the sky— 
But it always came down in the rough. 
* ~ x 


He C.iape Smirtn’s favorite golf 
story is that of the man who went 
to the house party 
where they served 
cocktails instead of 





of iron clubs inside 
the ropes. 

Taking all things 
into consideration 
we should advise 
prize fighters to give 
up playing golf the 
day before the battle 
and instead to play 
it the day after— 
if they can. 

Most of them 
can’t play golf on 
either day. 

* . * 


6 reason that 
the average 


duffer doesn’t spend 














coffee for breakfast. 
A little later they 
went out to play 
golf. 

The visitor, with 
grim determination, 
focused his gaze on 
the ball and waggled 
his driver. Then 
he turned to the 
spectators. 

“Zish,” he com- 
plained bitterly, “ish 
the first time I ever 
was stymied on the 
tee.” 

+ * + 





When a man is 





more hours in 
practice is that he 
can not afford to 
take the time. 
puts him so terribly 


behind in his golf 


$29—TREATMENT TO DATE, $713 


A banker mernber sug- And loses every hole, 

It ests that they play for which costs him $18 

1 a hole, caddy fee and and the $4 caddy fee, 
lunch. He consents 
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And signs a $7 check 

for the lunch. 

for the afternoon, $29. 
(Sleepless night.) 


disappointed in a 
woman he takes up 
golf. When a wom- 
an is disappointed 
in a man ie takes 
up another man. 


Total 
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Ballades of a Dub 
Golf Sure Has Helped My Silhouette 
By A. N. C. Fowler 


’M QUITE a duffer with a cleek 
And with my putter seldom shine 

And yet I’m just as slim and sleek 
As any budding Columbine. 
I have no Mason-Dixon line, 
Obesity I just forget 
Was ever on this shape of mine— 
Golf sure has helped my silhouette. 


(At first I lost five pounds a week 
When fashioned like the well-fed kine, 
But now you need a second peek 

To find of corpulence a sign; 

No frontal curves have lingered—nein, 
I shook my amplitude, you bet, 

To ape the slender Muses Nine— 

Golf sure has helped my silhouette. 


\ former chubby bodied freak, 

I’ve seen my magnitude decline 

To such proportions, so to speak, 

As waistcoats could with ease entwine 
And bulging diaphragm consign 

To lines less like a minaret 

Reflected in old Stamboul’s brine— 
Golf sure has helped my silhouette. 


L’ Envoi 
Fair Goddess of the Paphian shrine, 
You've nothing on my figure, pet; 
My form’s the clinging eglantine 
Golf sure has helped my silhouette. 
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SY 
Clubman—I see your wife sailed for 
Europe. 
Other Clubman—Oh, did she? I 
don’t read the papers often! 


sae 
When Ye’re Aff Yer Game 
by Charles W. My rs 


Wwe ye are missin’ ilka drive an’ 
putt 


An’ dubbin’ a’ yer irons an’ brassies, 
too, 


‘ » 
Ye wonder why ye e’er became a nut 
Aboot a game played weel by juist a 
few. 


Ye ken ye'll ne’er win ony gawfin’ fame 
When ye are nearly always aff yer game. 


Frae hole tae hole ye gae, a-feelin’ mean, 
Yer mashie shots are puir, yer run- 
OOps Worse, 
Sae mony blades o’ grass oon ilka green, 
It seems, will turn yer ba’ oot o’ its 
coorse., 
There’s naething ye do weel—a_ pesky 
shame 
When ye keep oon playin’ aff yer game. 


Ye try ver best, an’ that is puir enough, 
For brain an’ muscle willna do thir 
work. 
Th’ coorse, somehoo, appears to be a 
rough, 
An’ ilka stroke is but a jab or jerk. 
For days an’ days yer gawf is juist th’ 
same 
Isna it hell when ye are aff yer game? 


L’Envoi 
An’ then ye tak’ a swing at that auld ba’, 
Na stance, na onything, it soars an’ 
sails 
Awa’, as fine a shot ye ever saw; 

Yer gawf is saved again—it never fails, 
An’ ye admit ye hae yersel’ tae blame 
Whenever, auld thing, ye are aff yer 

game, 


x 


Bobby (in a movie)—Gee this ’ud 
be a great place to do my piano practice. 





ces “He enjoys showing his wife how to drive.” 
“Really?” — 
“Yes, it’s his first chance to tell her anything.” 
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The Mayor of Yapp’s Crossing on His Trip 
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The Mayor of Yapp’s Crossing receives from the Mayor the key to New York City 
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“What’s the matter with Si Butterworth?” 
“Oh, he fell offa load o’ hay last week, an’ landed butter-side down!” 


The Background 


by Jessie Hein Ernst 


ER NAME was Valerie French and 
H she wrote poetry! She was che- 

rubic, with blue eves and golden 
and Joe Jenkins adored her. Joe 
had youth and a job that paid thirty- 
five hundred dollars a_ year. 
With Valerie as his wife he felt 
life would be one long delicious 
dream. 

Often he had sat in the small 
top floor room that Valerie called 
her studio and listened to her 
talk about her ambitions, the 
thrill of blank verse, as slowly 
the single gas jet covered with 
cerise paper grew so dim that he 
could scarcely see her glorious sun- 
colored hair. Then awkwardly 
Joe was always awkward when 
Valerie was near him) he apol- 
ogetically put another quarter in 
the gas meter. 

Valerie had a long stretch of 
What she called hard luck. She 
said there was no market for high- 
class poetry. The small studio 
was exchanged for a still smaller 
one, and one day Valerie an- 
nounced to Joe that she was now 


hair 


a waitress in a lunch room. At this 
Joe took courage. He proposed mar- 
riage to Valerie. Not of course suggesting 
that she could possibly love anyone as 
plain looking as himself, but he offered 
himself for practical purposes. 

“You Valerie,” he stammeted, 
“we're paying double rent. You and 


see, 








The musician’s baby. 
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I could live more cheaply together 
getting a lot more value out of things, 
if we sort of combined households. I've 
got a kitchenette and all I'd need would 
be an extra room for you. And you 
could go on writing poetry and always 


know I'd be somewhere in the’ back- 
ground looking after you. It would 


give you freedom.” Freedom was 
the word Valerie adored. 

Valerie looked at Joe as though 
for the first time. He looked un- 
objectionable. Valerie suggested 
that it sounded possible. She 
never had relatives like most girls. 
Her parents had died when she 
was quite young. 

“To be able to devote all of 
my time to my art without worry- 
ing about rent would help my work 
a lot—give me more _ freedom. 
We might try it with the under- 
standing if it didn’t work out 
well, we'd get a divorce.” 

Joe was so unspeakably happy 
that his voice deserted him. 
Valerie continued with a little 
perplexed frown, “My week here 
is up to-morrow, now you go over 
find out if 
that you 
come back 


and 
there is another room 
can rent, then 


to your rooms 


you 














Waiter’s Son—Thank you, pa! 
“How many times have I told you never to say that!” 


here and tell me about it. 


If I only had 


a telephone you could telephone me and we 


might get married to-day. I’m so glad 
you've got a telephone in your house, it’s 
one of the conveniences I've longed for, 
for years.” 

“I’m glad I'm able to give you some- 
thing you really want,” Joe stammered 
gratefully as he flew out of the studio. 
And all the time he was gone Valerie 
pictured the happiness of possessing a 


telephone. 


They were married the next day. Joe 
suggested going to Atlantic City for a 
week-end honeymoon but Valerie de- 
clared that if she couldn’t have a honey- 
moon in Italy, the land of artistic in- 
spiration, she wouldn't have a honey- 
moon at all. Her next marriage, she 
told Joe, she would have more time to 
think about and plan. 

“Your next marriage?” inquired Joe, 
“but you and I are going to be married 
forever.” 


Motorist—Say, is this the way to Bridgeport? 


Native—Aw, haw! 


Quit yer kiddin’! 
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“Nonsense!” Valerie corrected. “This 
is merely a beginning. No doubt my 
future biograpby will mention my marri- 
age to you, to show how obscure and 
unimportant my beginning was.” Where- 
upon she set to work to unpack her trunk 
and boxes and mix with Joe’s furniture 
her studio equipment until Joe’s rooms 
were just a background for Valerie’s 
“tweenky bits” as she called them. 


Oo MONTHS passed slowly. At the 
end of which Joe had ceased to be 
even the background in Valerie’s life. 
He was now thin air that Valerie could 
look at and not see. Already Valerie 
was planning to leave him. She had 
discovered that for the sake of her future 
she needed more liberty. Marriage had 
not given her the freedom she had ex- 
pected. Her sensitive soul felt his 
presence too keenly, Valerie told Joe. 
His shaving every morning intruded on 
her creative thought. The sight of his 
shoes and clothes reminded her of him all 
day, and to write the kind of poetry that 
she wanted to write, she needed perfect 
quiet and repose and freedom. 

One Sunday they talked it out. 
The baby that was coming was of course 
entirely hers. Joe agreed that she had 
the most claim to it. Having settled 
that important fact, Valerie continued: 
“Baby and I will go abroad and live very 
cheaply and you will provide for us until 
I earn enough money to support baby 
and myself, or perhaps really fall in love 
with some one. I’ve never been in love 
with you, Joe, as you know, and then 
you can get a divorce and that will make 
you entirely free again, too. Then we 
both will be happier.” 

Joe rarely disagreed with Valerie. She 
never gave him time to. 

Valerie talked constantly to her friends 
of the time when she would again have 





Any darn fool knows th’ way to Bridgeport! 
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“Pardon me, my dear! 


her freedom. Her separation from Joe 
and how wonderful it would be to have a 
baby all of herown. These were Valerie’s 
themes of conversation. 

And then the great day came! Joe 
was distracted. He went though hours 
of mental torture. All of his adoration 
for Valerie returned a millionfold. The 
baby was the intruder. Valerie must 
live and be happy. At last the doctor 
came to him, smiling and extended his 


I must rush down and get some court-plaster. 


horse was scratched!” 


hand to Joe. “It is all right, my boy, 
she is asking for you. Go to her.” 

Asking for him! Joe remembered their 
compact. He was to see the baby once 
and then say good-by to Valerie forever. 

He trembled. The doctor pushed 
him into Valerie’s room. 

He heard a low sob. It was Valerie. 
He had never heard her cry before. It 
unnerved him. He walked to the bed 
and fell on his knees before her and 
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ae 


I just heard a man say our 


buried his head in the bed covering. 

“Please, please, dear, don’t cry!’ he 
pleaded. 

“Oh, Joe, think of it, all of my plans 
spoiled. I feel I will never be able to 
leave you now. No one ever will think 
I can write poetry. They will only 
laugh and laugh,” she sobbed. “A 
poetess with—” 

Joe looked up. There beside Valerie 
lay adorable twins! 





Sergeant 
Flaherty 
makes a 
put out. 


COPS vs. FIREMEN 


by Edward Anthony 


E START out with the intention 
of seeing a big league game but 
change our mind when our eye 


lights on the head: 


FIRE “LADDIES” AND 
THE “FINEST” MEET IN 
TEST OF STRENGTH 


Ball Game This 
Afternoon should 
Furnish Many Thrills 


In the first place, here is another 
opportunity to see the mayor throw 
out “the first ball.” It’s always in- 
teresting to see how much closer to 
the pitcher he'll throw it than he did 
the last time. His best effort was in 
the game between the Street Cleaning 
Department and the City Hall Clerks. 
On that occasion he threw it over the 
first baseman’s head, improving on 
his usual performance of tossing it into 
short left field. Then, again, it’s always 
a pleasure to listen to the Firemen’s 
Glee Club. And the Police Quartet. 

So we purchase one of the “coveted 
pasteboards” and amble down the run- 
way. As we sit down the band begins 
to play. Strange how quickly the band 
leader, who is at least a hundred yards 
away, recognizes us! We doff our hat 
in acknowledgment. But, gosh! There 
must be a mistake. Here comes the 
mayor. Perhaps the music is for him. 
You never can tell. 

The mayor makes a speech. Some- 
thing about “you men who have served 
the city with such unceasing devotion.” 
Then an earful about how much “we 
citizens are indebted to you courageous 
fellows who, at the risk of your lives, 
protect us from the lawbreaker and 
from the perils of burning buildings,” 


etc. And a few concluding remarks— 
briefly uttered in half an hour—about 
how nice it is to see “you men renewing 
your youth and playing the national 
pastime like so many boys. I like to 
see men forget their age and act like 
frisky young colts.” This evokes a 
laugh from Fireman Dolan and Patrol- 
man Muehlenheimer. The mayor thinks 
he has said something funny and nods 
approvingly. Dolan, who is  twenty- 
five and Muehlenheimer, who is twenty- 
three, also 
think he has 
said something 
funny. “Hello, 
you frisky 
young colt!” 
burlesques 
Dolan, ina 
whisper, as he 
playfully pokes 
Muehlenheimer 
in the ribs. 
“Glad to see 
you forget your 
age,” mocks 
Muehlenheimer 
in a chuckling 
undertone. .. . 


A= now the 
main show 
begins. The 
mayor throws 
out “the first 
ball’’ and 
breaks his re- 
cord for ac- 
curacy. The 


Hook and Ladder No. 6 saves the day. 
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Sketches by Weed 


“leathery spheroid” catapults past 
the mound only nine feet to the left 
of the pitcher. Those who have seen 
him toss it into short left in previous 
years stand up and applaud. He’s 
improving. 

The game is on. Patrolman Malone 
is the first man up. He takes a down- 
ward swipe at the first one and misses 
it. The man is absent-minded. He 
thinks he is swinging a nightstick. The 
second ball is pitched. He closes his 
eyes and takes a real swing. He meets 
the ball squarely and it goes zipping 
toward short. He stands there at the 
plate, a half-grin on his face, too sur- 
prised to realize fully what has hap- 
pened. “Run, you poor simp!” yells 
the team captain. Malone, who has 
been following the flight of the ball 
with complete fascination, turns around. 
Seeing the captain wave frantically to 
him, he grasps the situation and starts 
lumbering toward first, losing one of 
his four chins in the process. The ball 
is too hot to handle—even for a fireman 
—and Malone is safe. “Attaboy, old 
timer!” yells the coach on first, “nice 
base running!” Malone is puffing too 
hard to acknowledge the compliment. 

The pitcher winds up again. The 
coach gives Malone the signal to steal 
second. The runner, who is still puffing, 
looks around appealingly. The coach 
is relentless. “Go!” he yells. Malone 
doesn’t like the idea. Perhaps he doesn’t 
think it is right for a policeman to steal. 
But orders are orders. And he heads 
for second. The catcher’s throw is 
five feet over the second baseman’s 
head. The mayor's throwing has plainly 
left its influence on him. Malone, pant- 
ing like the tail ender in a fat man’s 
race, pulls up at second as the ball rolls 








Oo’ 
Sack. 











into center field. “Take third!” yells 
the coach. But by now Malone is 
rebellious. He sits down on the bag 
and refuses to budge. All he can gasp 
out is, ““Give—me—a—runner.” The 
coach is nothing in his middle-aged 
life. Perhaps if the coach, who is a 
traffic cop, could get hold of his “Stop- 
Go” sign and fix it at “Go,” Malone 
would obey. There is something about 
those signs that compels compliance. 
His voice is insufficient. He glares at 
Malone. Malone glares back. And sits 
there until they give him a runner. 


A LL IN ALL it is a colorful afternoon. 
44 In the fourth inning, Fireman 
Blookus tries to catch Patrolman Blauen- 
thal off first. Blauenthal heads for 
second, Blookus, determined to make 
the put out himself, chases him. ‘Throw 
the ball!” shrieks Second Baseman 
O’Harihan. Fireman’ Blookus — ignores 
him. He keeps chasing his man till 
they both reach second. Blauenthal, 
pulling up safely, grins. Blookus glowers. 
O’Harihan swears. Blookus would have 
loved to put that man out. He is better 
at putting out fires. Perhaps if the 
water boy would hand him the pail he 
could put something out with that. 
Patrolman Malone, patroling left field, 
has a full afternoon. He chases flies 
till his feet are sore. Compared with 
his job in the field his base running 
experience earlier in the afternoon was 
a trifle. After chasing—and booting— 
the thirty-second drive he even decides 
that walking his beat—even if it does 
extend all the way from Whatzis avenue 
to Whoozis Place—isn’t a bad job. 
And in a ball park vou must buy your 
peanuts. Whereas, when you're patrol- 
ing vour beat—oh, well, you understand. 
Chief of Police McDuffy isn’t im- 
pressed with Malone’s performance. Ma- 
lone might just as well know that that 
request of his for a week’s leave of ab- 
sence is go- 
ing to be can- 
ned unless he 
redeems him - 
self by hitting 
a home run 
with the bases 
full. Or making 
a triple play 
unassisted. 
And that’s a 
rather difficult 
feat in the out- 
field. 
We can’t tell 
you who won. 
Perhaps the 
cops and_ fire- 
men don’t 
know yet, 


O’Brien, the guardian of the initial 
sack. 





either. It takes a lot of bookkeeping 
to figure out the result of a game like 
this. As soon as the figures are totaled, 
and an expert accountant certifies *em, 
we'll tell you. But our guess is that 
the thing is a tie—146 runs for each 
side. 

At any rate, 
both sides seem 
happy as the last 
man is put out. 
Perhaps this de- 
notes relief that 
the base running 
and fly chasing 
are over. Be that 
as it may, they’re 
happy. If you 
don’t believe _ it, 
listen to the Police 
Quartet singing 
the Departmental 


ditty, “We Always Do Our Best,” 
written by Sergeant Flaherty, the 
poet laureate of Precinct 12: 
We don’t ask too much credit, though 
You ought to give us some; 
To hunt the thug we daily go 
In vicious dive and slum. 
We strive, wherever we are at, 
For vigilance that brings 
Protection from the robbers that 
Attempt to steal your things. 


And listen to 
the Firemen’s 
Glee Club. 
They're singing “Don’t Forget the Fire 
Laddies,” by Driver Mike O’Lenihan 
of Hook & Ladder Co. No. 4: 


E’en when the flames are all around 
We try to save your life; 

We catch you jumping to the ground, 
Likewise your babes and wife. 

Sometimes we fail to save a man, 
Which causes all to sigh, 

But no one in the city can 
Say that we do not try. 

Well, it’s seven o'clock. Our watch 
says that the game has taken four hours 
and forty-seven minutes. If it had taken 
another minute we'd have broken it 
up by hollering “Fire!” or blowing a 
cop’s whistle and yelling, “Stop thief!” 

sae 

There are no new jokes. The print- 
ing of a jest means (a) it was given a 
new slant, (b) the editor thought many 
of his readers had never heard it—or 
had forgotten it or (c) it was told by 
some one of national repute. In the 
case of cartoons, the novelty is in the 
pictures. 

HBS 

Sign in Weehawken Laundry: “We 

do hand work—no lye!” 
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Hank Says 


Arrears to me there is altogether too 
much talk as to whether Mr. Ford isa 
candidate or not. If he is anything like 
the car I bought the world will know it 
when he starts running. 

Spring is the time of year a married 
man’s thoughts turn to golf, and a young 
man turns to thoughts of love; another 
argument that if one wishes to succeed 
at golf he should start the game when 
a mere boy. 

Seems the men who fail the most 
always boast the most of what they will 
do whenever they start a new scheme; 
guess like the whale they believe in 
blowing while you’re on the surface. 

sae 

“Is he going to take a post-graduate 
course?” 


“Yes, he’s going to try to earn a living.” 


Life net practice. 


The Main Objection 


by Harry Freedman 


6 hee MOUNTAINS don’t agree with me— 
The atmosphere is far too dry; 

I know that my activity 

Will end with fishing and with tea. 
And then again the cost is high. 


My tastes and seashores don’t conform— 
The sun’s decidedly too strong; 
I'd spend my days sprawled cruciform 
Upon the sands disgruntled, warm. 
And then again the bill’s too long. 


I do not like the swell resort 

Where boarders have to lose their sleep, 
And spend long hours wrapt in thought 
Of creases, ties—things of that sort; 

And then again the price is steep. 


I think then that I'll persevere 

In old New York, and in July 
Keep cool with summer gardens, beer, 
And movies. But then even here 

The cost of living’s rather high. 

Rd 

Many a youth who's after a peach 

only succeeds in getting a raspberry. 
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Two Weeks with Pay 


“Forty feet above sea level. 


hei 


” 


Fresh water bathing and home cooking. 
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Dou las H Cooke 
Eliot Keen 
J. A. Waldron 
William Morris Houghton 
William Edgar Fisher 


EDITORIAL 


A Lesson in Manners 


S LONG ago as April 5 the Angora government in 
Turkey told Constantinople that it must go “dry.” 


But Constantinople is not dry yet, principally because 





the Turk has been willing to postpone the enforcement of 
prohibition there in deference to the Allied troops and foreign 
commissions still quartered in the city. He has even agreed 
that should he close up every other liquor dispensary he will 
still leave unmolested some two hundred resorts where liquor 
may be sold only to foreign soldiers. His instinctive hospi- 
tality forbids his making guests, however unwelcome guests, 
suffer for his own beliefs. 

We commend the example he sets in what is known as 
international comity to our own confiscators of ships’ liquor. 
It might not be such a bad idea to import a few Turks into 
this country to teach us how we can be both prohibitionists 
and gentlemen. 


John and Meiklejohn 


E DON'T pretend to know the true inwardness of the 
We wane which has resulted in the resignation of 

President Meiklejohn of Amherst. But we'd like 
to bet we know as much about it as did the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes when he wrote his immortal letter to those Amherst 
seniors who refused to accept their diplomas. As an expres- 
sion of super-sentimentality from one to whom martyrdom 
is evidently the only true romance we recommend the following 
paragraph in Mr. Holmes’s letter: 

“T would congratulate you . . . on standing by the bravest 
and freest spirit in the world of American education to-day, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, at the moment of his crucifixion.” 

Here is another passage from this remarkable letter: 

“To defy the counsels of the older generation, to act in 
a spirit of rebellion against constituted and respectable author- 
ity, is the first duty of youth.” 

Behold the radical pedant, to whom rebellion has become 
a “duty”! 

And finally: 

“I know of no test of right which is so nearly infallible 
as that of the minority.” 

As if most of the things to which Mr. Holmes objects in 
this world were not the products or the pets of militant mi- 
norities—the capitalist system, war, religious orthodoxy, even 
the ousting of Dr. Meiklejohn itself. 

Dr. Meiklejohn may be the educational messiah pictured 
by sentimentalists of the Holmes stripe, but it is in the rdle 
of an educational pariah that he best satisfies their bleeding 
hearts. 


Jamming the Bud into Budget 


IFTY WOMEN, members of the Y. W. C. A., have set out to 
i geo that a business girl can live “comfortably” in 

New York on $25 a week. To this end they have agreed 
to impose upon themselves a budget prepared by “experts,” 
which is considered to account for every conceivable item of 
expense. Thus: board and room at home, $10 a week; lunch- 
eons, 50 cents each; clothing under twenty-nine different 
headings, $324.80 a year. Provision is even made for amuse 
ments, $78; vacation, $50; “‘self-improvement,”’ $10, and insur- 
ance and savings, $75 a year. We see nothing listed for 
powder, lipstick and rouge, nor for earrings, chewing gum 
or permanent waves; but perhaps these come under self- 
improvement. 

We have no doubt the majority of these worthy women will 
see their experiment through to the bitter end and then pro- 
claim it a success, even despite what we are going to say about 
it. And that is that the experts who are supervising their 
expenditures might as well have been brought up in an automat 
for all they know about comfort. A business girl who earns 
much less than $25 a week can live comfortably at home if 
Dad remains sober and indulgent and her young brother has a 
heart. On the other hand, “what about the girl who does not 
live at home?” queries a young woman of the editor of the 
World. “Where can she live comfortably for $10 a week?” 
Yes, and what about the girl who lives in a home where she 
couldn't be comfortable on $500 a week? 

Finally, what about the girl who lives within the confines 
of a rigid and meticulous budget anyway? If she can be com- 
fortable, then she ought to be psycho-analyzed. 

WNP 

WRITER in The Radio World has raised an interesting 

question, to wit, how soon will the radio force upon 

mankind the adoption of a universal language? Mr. 
Shirt (the writer) asks us to imagine the confusion of tongues 
which would assail the ears of a radio fan in Central Europe 
had he anything like the number of broadcasting stations to 
choose messages from that we have. But in five years’ time, 
he points out, when, various radio authorities have estimated, 
“there will be one million radio outfits in the United States 
capable of receiving speech from Europe, Latin America and 
the Orient,” we shall be in much the same plight. 

Well, perhaps by that time the fad for bedtime stories 
will have passed. 

Which reminds us that Donald B. MacMillan, the explorer, 
has set forth in the Bowdoin for another sojourn in the Arctic, 
carrying with him a broadcasting apparatus and an expert 
operator who will broadcast five hundred words a week from 
WNP (wireless North Pole). Presumably these words will 
be in English, but if only he will punctuate them with audible 
shivers he can talk in Eskimo and be universally understood 
and appreciated. 


Burglaress 


FRAIL little woman, twenty-six years old and weighing 
A not more than 105 pounds, was arrested in New York 
the other day as a burglar. 

We regret our inability to give her name because for us 
she is the Susan B. Anthony, the Dr. Mary Walker, of burglary. 
There may have been women burglars before her, only we don't 
happen to have heard of them. Undoubtedly there will be 
women burglars to follow her, plenty of them. The march of 
feminism is all embracing. Besides, we can’t imagine the sex 
neglecting a profession in which its expert knowledge of house- 
hold goods and wearing apparel, and its long training in 
the quiet search of father’s pockets, should give it such a 
distinct advantage. 
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Visitor—Now just why do you favor abolishing capital punishment? 
‘ “Landsakes, stranger! It’s too durned dangerous!” 


To the American Telephone 
Company 
by Minnie Pflop 


] AM A hearty indorser of time conserva- 
tion in every form. Many  con- 
gratulations on the installation of these 
new revolving “get-your-own-number” 
thingamajigs. They're great! Your 
man came around a month or so ago 
and put one in our house and I haven't 
had to buy the baby a new toy since. 
My wife also wishes to thank you and 
to state that she enjoys the device im- 
mensely. She has invented a_ lovely 
new game to play on it, and that in- 
cidentally has gone a great way in breaking 
the monotony of our Saturday night 
poker parties. In fact she has taught 
several families in the apartment house 
to play and it seems to be all the rage 
up this way. In case you wish to try 
it for yourself I shall elucidate. 

The party forms a circle about a so- 
called “operator” chosen from the ranks. 
Beginning with a certain person, each 


member in turn gives the operator the 


“Think there’s anythin’ in 
wot they say about not bein’ 
able t’ keep a good man 
down, Alf?” 

“You bet! Lookit me. No 
sooner’d Prohibition killed 
my job as a horrible ex- 
ample than I bobs right back 
up as a ectoplasm!” 


Cre. 


month and the year of his or her birthday 
and the operator in turn uses the dial 
and calls the respective number. For 
instance, if you were born in April, 1896 

she would call APR 1896. When the 
party avswers she immediately asks in 
a skepiical fashion, “What number is 
this?” aud notes the number down on 
a sheet of paper. For instance, if they 
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say this is Pennsylvania 3972, she records 
thirty-nine-seventy-two, which means 
that the person who gave the operator 
this number must pay $39.72 to the 
party on the right, and so on continuing 
around the circle. Second rounds may 
be made by using birthday dates of 
fathers, mothers, ete., ad infinitum. 
It’s immense! 

On the other hand, however, there 
is a great drawback to this dial innova- 
tion and it is in behalf of our many fine 
and noble telephone girls that I mention 
it. Previously a telephone operator did 
not need an education. One did not need 
more than a year of kindergarten to 
become an expert. How you have 
revolutionized things! We had to dis- 
charge the girl who had been with us 
thirteen years. A girl who was as good 
looking as any of them, and who could 
chew gum right up to her par. You 
see she never had the advantage of a 


college education, and her spelling was 
weak. For Schuyler she would ring 
SKI and for Bryant BRI and so on. 
It really was a shame. But, after all, 
perhaps it is better to have telephone 
operating put on a higher plane. Could 
you possibly institute a night school in 
spelling? If so, please send me an 
application card. 

$y the way, your rates must have 
gone up terribly. My bill last month 
was outrageous! 
4 tt 


: Every revue producer strives for 


originality in dress for his chorus—and 
many apparently strive for aboriginality 
also! 
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GUSH IN THE GARDEN 


WISH people who write about gardens 


I 


seem possible. 


including myself—could do it 
without gushing. But it doesn’t 


Mention a rose, and one 
writer bursts into rhapsody, say peony 
to another and she swoons with passion, 
while as for me the sight of a well-rotted 
manure pile causes me to chant in iambic 
pentameters. Mrs. Francis King is a 
case in point. Mrs. King knows a lot 
about flowers, how to grow them, how 
to plant them for how to 
arrange the beds and borders. Her 
new book, “Variety in the Little Garden” 


suc ession, 


(Atlantic Monthly Press), is full of 
practical suggestion for all gardeners 


whose idea of a garden is the common 
one a collection of all possible bloom 
to give the through. It 
isn’t my idea of a garden in the least 
but let that It makes one kind, 
any how. So far, sO good, 

But how Mrs. King does gush! 

She quotes the following: “A single 
flowering. shrub, 
rightly placed in front 
of a dark barrier of 
greenery, has your 
eve to itself and sat- 
isfies it like an altar 
piece ina quiet 
church,” and then she 
adds, with heaven- 


lifted eyeballs,“ Noth- 


color season 


pass. 


ing more beautiful 
than this has been 
said by way of 


suggestion, never has 
advice been more 
beautifully given.” 

Gosh! 

And to make mat- 
ters worse, the oppo- 
site page a 
picture of the single 
flowering shrub look- 
ing like an altar 
piece. It turns out 
to be a common spi- 
rea stuck at one cor- 
ner of an insignifi- 
cant house, where it 
doesn’t — particularly 
belong. 

That’s the trouble 
with most garden 
gush. It almost in- 
variably leads to an 
anti-climax. Mrs. 
King and the rest of 
the writers (includ- 
ing the compilers of 


seed 


show S 


catalogs)  dis- 
on “ravish- 
“adorable,” 
“superb” new plants 
and blooms, and get 
you all excited to try 
“em. Ninety-nine 
of a hun- 


course 


ng, 


times out 


by Walter Prichard Eaton 


dred they aren’t so satisfactory to look 
at as the old standbys, and are seven 
times as expensive and hard to raise. 
When a garden writer gushingly exhorts 
you to try scores of new plants and bulbs, 
the chances are she’s been bitten with the 
collector’s bee, and her garden probably 
looks more like a horticultural exhibit 
than a subtly heightened piece of the 
native landscape. I spent three 
years and twenty-seven dollars trying to 
grow an eremurus robustus, which came 
highly recommended from the Himalayas. 
At last I in making one 
blossom. It was a dreadful spectacle. 
It looked about as much at home in my 
Yankee backyard as a hooded cobra at 
the Congregational prayer meeting. 

Of course it winter killed, and the next 
spring a nice buttercup eame up from 
the roots. 


\ 


once 


succeeded 


Je ARE TAUGHT in song and story 
that the Pope he leads a jolly life. 


Drawn by FLORENCE CHOATE. 


A FLOWER BEDTIME STORY 
At the window of my room 

A box of blossoms gayly bloom. 
And when I pour each day at three 
A butterfly drops in for tea. 
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At any rate His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI has led one, even if it was thirty 
In the ’90’s, long before the 
walls of the Vatican closed about him, 
he was an Alpinist of no mean ability, 
and wrote in a singularly simple, modest, 
yet vivid way several accounts of his 
exploits, including an ascent of Monte 
Rosa from the Italian side and a night 
spent close to the summit; an ascent of 
the Matterhorn with a night spent under 
the shoulder; and a of Mont 
Blane by a new route. These accounts 
have now been translated and published 
here by Houghton & Mifflin (“Climbs 
on Alpine Peaks”). There are folks, 
of course, who wouldn’t consider an 
ascent of Monte Rosa from the Italian 
side any part of a jolly life, nor a night 
spent without shelter on the naked 
precipices of the Matterhorn. Such 
timid plainsmen, who risk life and limb 
a dozen times a day to cross Broadway 
for a camel, who drink bootleg whisky, 
who drive their 
motors at fifty miles 
an hour, who inhale 
subway air twice 
daily, 


years ago. 


descent 


consider 


any 
man a fool who 
indulges in the most 
strenuous, the most 
glorious, the most 
back-breaking and 


soul-expanding sport 
known to mortals— 
the climbing of snow 
mountains. Well, let 
‘em think The 
mountains are much 
nicer places without 
em. One of the 
glories of climbing is 
that you don’t meet 
anybody except, now 
and then, a few rare 
spirits like yourself. 
The Pope, for in- 
stance. We were not 
raised a Romanist. 
On the contrary. 
But we'd like to give 
a prize to every 
member of the Ku 
Klux Klan who can 
climb Monte Rosa 
from Macugnaga. 
We'd like to see 
every clansman try 
it, too. There would 
be no further menace 
from that organiza- 
tion. Those who got 
to the top would be 
reborn, and 
fell off could 
easily be absorbed in 
the glacier. 

(Contin’d on page 32) 


SO. 


those 
who 








Lions, cinema and cinnamon. 


THE GERMAN SILVER SHEET 


by George Mitchell 


' .' Tirn the revival of the German 

made “Passion” at the Capitol 

and the initial showing of “Peter 

the Great” at the Rivoli, the German 

army of Photography has marched upon 
and taken Broadway. 

It is interesting to note that “Pas- 
sion,” after a successful showing some 
years since, has returned to be enjoyed 
by those who did and those who didn’t 
see it. No review of it is here necessary. 
Suffice it to say it’s a good picture. If 
you haven't seen it, you ought to. 


**Derer THE Great” is a fine picture. 
It was directed by Dimitri Bucho- 
wetzki and employs the services of 
Emil Jannings, Dagney Servaes, Bern- 
hard Goetzke and Walter Janssen. 





Dagney Servaes screens beautifully. 


When we are confronted with a Ger- 
man made picture and find that we must 
like it, we are overcome with a conscious- 
ness of disloyalty. We are forced to 
admit that theirs is a sincerity of pur- 
pose that makes our trivial comedies 
look shabby. We realize, of course, 
that we have seen only a few large 
foreign productions, probably their best, 
but we find that their subjects are 
weightier than ours. To us Louis the 
Fourteenth, Henry the Eighth, Danton 
and Peter the Great are infinitely more 
interesting than Mike the Rat. Cather- 
ine is as dramatic as Nellie the soap 
maker’s twin, plus an educational value 
that our American producers seem to 
overlook. 


So it is that we watched Emil Jannings 
in a splendid and gripping characteriza- 
tion of Peter the Great and compared 
this sincere picture with some of the 
stuff that has lately filtered through 
the screen and wished that some American 
director might raise his megaphone and 
answer the challenge with Washington 
and do it with as fine a reverence for 
detail; as well balanced a sense ef accu- 
racy as Buchowetzki. Wecandoit.... 
Then why not? 

Jannings in “Peter the Great” has 
set a splendid figure splendidly on the 
screen. With a resourceful technique 
he dominates easily all his scenes and 
stands out a commanding figure, stamp- 
ing himself upon your mind by compelling 
gesture and grimace. But we are certain 
that Ernest Torrence as Washington 
would sink him. We don’t remember 
Peter very well. He died before we 
had a chance to get well acquainted; but 
Jannings makes you believe that he 
and Peter played marbles together and 
thus was able to mimic him to the life. 

Dagney Servaes screens beautifully. 
She has a compelling magnetism and 
is lovely to the eye. We'd like to see 
her take on Russia where Peter left off. 
She’d do Catherine of Russia, a great 
historic character, with fine distinction. 
We can’t understand why Mr. Lasky 
hasn’t added her to La Negri. This 
isnotatip. He’s probably got her under 
contract as we write. 

A final word of praise for Buchowetzki 
for beautiful photography, settings and 
artistic detail, and a sprig of bay for 
Bernhard Goetzke’s picture of Menschi- 
kow, the prime minister. 

“Peter the Great” is a fine picture. 
You must see it. 





Jane Novak, Phillippe DeLacy and John 
Bowers. 
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P “Divorce” we are taught to believe 
that domestic bliss may be enjoyed 
only among those who live in poor 
houses. 

Take ii from this picture of married 
discontent, once a man’s income raises 
its head above water, he is carried over 
the falls in the rapids of success. 

It aims a body blow at one of our pet 
institutions: the successful American 
business man. 

We don’t like it. We don’t believe 
it. We think we'd be a good, if rich 
guy, particularly with a wife as restful 
to the nerves as Jane Novak. We seem 
to think that John Bowers doesn’t 
represent American husbandhood. If 
Jane couldn’t keep John at home nights 
we're sure Margaret Livingston couldn't. 
Margaret is the gilded lady that comes 
into John’s life with his raise in salary. 
She lures him from the little woman. 





Ben Alexander the Great. 


Jane then has John broken at the office. 
Margaret throws him over and, like the 
prodigal husband he is, he comes back 
sure of a dinner of fatted calf and a pair 
of outstretched and forgiving arms. 

You can be just as happy without 
having seen this _picture—perhaps 
happier. 


WE wouLtp ask President Harding 
to lay off the World Court and 
Prohibition long enough to issue a 
habeas corpus—or whatever it is, that will 
compel every man, woman and child to 
see “Penrod and Sam.” Furthermore, to 
order a Penrod and Sam _ jubilee—call 
a pair of battleships, one Penrod—the 
other Sam, and to issue a stamp on the 
obverse of which to appear Penrod and 
Sam and on the reverse Rodney Bitts 
and Georgie Bassett. 

Failing in that, we would ask that 
he order all the picture making companies 
compel all their grown-up acting force 
to see this juvenile masterpiece. 

This done, we may look for a bigger, 
a brighter and a more perfect nation. 

Don’t send your children to see ““Pen- 
rod and Sam.” Take them with you. 
You'll enjoy it more than they will. 

Riad 

“Oh—look! That one-piece suit fits 
her just like a coat of paint!” 

“But if it was paint you’d say she 
needed a second coat!” 

ad 

California has a woman bootlegger, 
the mother of four children. All raised 
on the bottle. 
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“Rotten roads? I should say they WERE rotten! And slippery—! We nearly skidded 
into the ditch twice.” 
“You ought to use Kelly Cords, old man. They'd save you a lot of worry.” 


HERE is scarcely a car owner who has not heard 

motorist friends praise Kelly Cords. Yet it is 
hard for a man to realize, until he has learned from 
experience, that any tire can be so surefooted on all 
kinds of roads and in all kinds of weather as the 
Kelly Cord is; or that any tire can give such long 
mileage under all conditions as the Kelly Cord does. 
It costs no more to buy a Kelly. 


























“Have you ever met your ideal man, Muriel?” 
“Yes, dear, once. But before we could get married 
the market slumped and he lost it all.” 
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Abou Ben Adhem 
Yes, we realize, Leigh Hunt 

pou Ben ApHEM 

A increase) 

Looked at his cards with an intent to 
fleece, 

And saw through the dim and smoky veil 

Which clouded the room and obscured 
the kale 

But a pair of jacks—perfectly cold. 

A lightning palm had made Ben Adhem 
bold 

And to the ante in the pot he stuck 

A handful of lucre, buck upon buck; 

And with a look made of utter disdain 

Dared the Arabs to raise the pot again. 

“Stick in your cash and you stick out 
your neck,” 

Said Abou Ben Adhem as he rif’ed the 
deck. 

All save Moe Levy dropped out of the 
fight. 

Moe held three kings 
that night. 

“T'll raise you!” he shrieked in ecstatic 
tones. 

With placid face Abou pushed forth ten 
bones. 

The cards were spread to see whom fate 
had blest, 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s hand led all the 


rest. 


(may his tribe 


Allah was good 


—Dartmouth Jack o° Lantern. 





| A ‘ asl how, 


“T just saw a horse with a wooden 
leg.” 
“Where?” 
“On the merry-go-round.” — Ne- 
braska Awgwan. 
A Pad 
I= HEART, this wonder love of ours 
Doth promise happiness and bliss, 
The quivering thrill of love’s first kiss 
And peaceful calm of fireside hours. 
In later years I'll write a lay, 
The song of love immortalized 
(But shift you just a bit, I pray 
My knee is paralyzed). 
Notre Dame Juggler. 


Progress. 


—Washington and Lee Mink. 
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Irrepressible, Joyous, Irresponsible 


Gld Colored Mammy—Ise wants a 
ticket for Florence. 

Ticket Agent (after ten minutes of 
weary thumbing over railroad guides 
Where the devil is Florence? 

“Settin’ on de bench.”— 


over dar 


Princeton T ige r. 





“There’s only one thing worse on 
earth, and that’s a woman without a 
man.”—Cornell Widow. 

att 


A Wonderful Discovery 


T= FOLLOWING is a fairly authentic 
report of a conversation between 
two seniors overheard recently in 
Longley’s: 

“Well, well, Jack, old chap, how are 
you? Why in the world have you de- 
serted me lately? I haven’t seen 
in an age.” 

“To tell you the truth, old bean, I 
have been so altogether busy lately that 
I've hardly left my room.” 

“Hope you've struck a money-maker, 
old knick-knack.” 

“I really believe I have, and_ that’s 
one of the wonderful parts of the dis- 
covery. Can you conceive, old chap, 
it’s merely a piece of machinery, yet let 
me tell you some of the wonderful things 
it can do. With a turn from me I can 
make it see, hear, speak, walk, dance, 
write, or telephone. By Jove, with no 
effort at all I can make it breathe!” 

“Oh, I say! What is the blooming 
thing?” 

“It’s my blooming self, old top, and 
I'm going to put it to work and make a 
fortune !’— Yale Record. 


sae 


you 


‘I wonder if she’s in love with him?” 

“I’m beginning to think 
Yesterday she forg: it to 

feed her new Russian wolf- 


hound.” —Grinnell Malteaser. 


SO. 


Ad 
Young Prof—Dearest, let 
me teach you to love 
me! 
Co-e d 
credits? 


How many 
Penn State Froth. 
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Mae—And did the editor actually print 
all that scandal about Virginia when she 
turned him down? 

Rae—Yes. You 


reverted to type. 


see in his grief, he 
Chicago Phoenix. 
tt 
He—Your little brother just saw me 
kiss you. What can I give him to keep 
him from telling? 


She—He generally gets a_ dollar. 
Carolina Boll Weevil. 
see 
Pro—There are only about 1,000 


women in this country engaged in the 
mining industry. 

Stude (from rear of class)—What about 
the gold-diggers?—Lehigh Burr. 





iy 





< 
The weaker sex. 
—Stevens Tech. Stone Mill. 













You Are Welcome Everywhere 
Everyone should possess the ability to play some 
musical a “| will grsatly rene —- 
popularity personal satisfaction ou are wel- 
come everywhere with a sweet-toned 


ESCH 


Saxophone 


It is the one instrument anyone can learn to play 
easiest of all musical instruments to master. With 
the aid of the first 3 lessons, which are sent without 
charge, the scale can be mastered in an hour; ina 
few weeks you can be playing popular music. 


A Wonderful Entertainer 


The Saxophone is the most popular instrument for 
home entertainment, church, lodge or school. You 
may readily add to your income if you desire, 
as Saxophone players are always in 
dance orchestras. 


FREE Trial—EASY Payments 
You may try any Buescher Saxophone, bee | 
Trumpet or Trombone or other Band or Orchestral 
Instrument six days in your own home without obli- 

ation. If perfectly —z~ y for it on easy payments. 

end for free Saxophon or complete catalog, men- 
tioning instrument ame which you are interested. - &® 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Makers of Lverything tn Band and Orchestra Instruments 
4889 Buescher Block Elk indiana 











EVERY READER OF JUDGE 
might have the print of a famous drawing, 
but only one could have the original! 

Judge’s Originals 
are by the leading artists in the country and can 
be purchased at small cost. Simply specify sub- 
ject of the one you like to us and we wil! do the 
rest 
Judge’s Art Department 
627 West 43d Street New York City 


























NEW SUMMER EDITION 





Bryant 3880 


GLOBE bees: & 46th St 
POP. MAT. Z"u%? BEST SEATS $2 


FIFTH ANNUAL PRODUCTION 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS 


AGENTS EARN BIG PROFITS with Harper's 
Ten Use Set Washes and dries 
windows, scrubs, mops, cleans walls, sweeps, etc. Com- 


plete set costs less than brooms. Can start without 
investing a cent. Write 





Harper Grush Works, 139 A St., Fairfield, towa 


if You Can Tell it from a 
GENUINE raaprattchieaerne feck 
eee a as Ain Bow 


aseclected | cara’ 
© $5.26 " 


DIAMOND IMPORTING CO.. Dept i. Las Cruces, . Mex. 
(Exclusive controllers Mexican Diamonds) 
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Irrational Seasick Guest—Man overboard! 


Host—Where? 
“Not quite yet... 


but j-just in a minute.” 


THE BUSY PHILOSOPHER 


by Walt 


sé HEER up,” I say to Hiram Heck, 
whose face is wet with tears; he 


has some boils upon his neck, 
and sores upon his ears. “A doleful 
countenance,” I say, “will only make 
you worse; far better smile and cry 
‘hooray,’ than spring a kick or curse. 
The flesh is governed by the mind, the 
| beanie controls the bile, and you will leave 


| your ills behind if you will sing and 


smile. I know your agony is great, 
my sympathy is yours, but you are but 
a dippy skate to buy those drug store 
cures. They never, never hit the spot, 
they heal no human aches; all medicines 
are simply rot, and docs are dolled up 
fakes. The only medicine on earth 
that’s worth a picayune is good old 


| honest, harmless mirth, the cheery smile 





with a chunk of coal, 


' bunk when others _ Part. 

are in pain, when God sent you here to cheer us up— 

in thelr fect and | .pommins Se scuer oe 
\limbs and trunk | 7. rtp algae ys. yd 


| 
| 


and tune.” 

The days pass by and Hiram Heck 
comes to my garden gate; the boils have 
vanished from his neck, he has his ears 
on straight. He finds me ‘neath my 
banyan tree, with bottles all around, 
with liniments and boneset tea in jugs 
upon the ground. 

“What, ho!” he cries, “and eke odds 
fish! I hear you're feeling tough, and 
find you drinking from a dish all sorts 
of drug store stuff. Oh, gaffer, take 
your own advice, and throw that dope 
away! I know it 


Mason 


which all men have yearned, but who can 
stand the bitter gaff to have his bunk 
returned? 


I SAY wise things to Jane, my wife, 
as I sit by the fire; I'd have her so 
conduct her life that neighbors ‘may 
admire. 

“Economy’s the one best bet 
in earnest tones; “a 
keep out of debt and save the hard- 
earned bones. Too many foolish wives 
are bent on blowing in the dough; con- 
sider well the useful cent before you 
let it go. Consider that it is a crime 
in action and in thought, to fool away 
the helpful dime for which your husband 
wrought. Oh, keep a set of books, 
my dear, let system be your friend; set 
down, in figures large and clear, whatever 
coins you spend. A penny for a spool 
of thread—just set it down like that— 
a nickel for a loaf of bread, a quarter 
for a hat. Thus you will learn, my 
dear, to prize the groats for which I 
toil; you'll be a treasure in my eyes, 
to quote the words of Hoyle.” 

“That’s very well,” my wife replies; 


’° 
i 7. ae, 
woman should 


*‘vou’ve lectured many times; I do 
the best that in me lies to save the 
priceless dimes. If you would only 


do the same we'd have a goodly roll, 
but you engage in 





isn’t worth the price, 


every gamethatputs 


whatever price you Ode to Walt Mason man in the hole. 
pay. : Yh, gaffer, by Claire Goldenberger a, yourself 
gay y : et = _ att Mason, I have read your stuff ve - piped ang 
am ay ~~ = And laughed my head off, sure my 6 Oo 8 Wee, 
along! A buoyant enough; you patronize the 


yip, a merry grin, 
will make you hale 
and strong!” 

I slugged him 
I soaked him witha 
brick, I jarred him 
with a ten-foot pole, 
I smote him with a 
pick. It’s well 
enough to hand out 


fierce maladies ob- 
tain; philosophy’s a 
rod and staff for 





And weekly as the JupGe appears 

I banish every thought of tears 

For Walt, I know, will drive away 

All weighty thoughts throughout the day, 
For you're a regular brick, old dear, 

So please accept this humble cheer! 

For when you take your pen in tow 

And write the language that I know 

I read beneath the funny stuff 

And find that you have called life’s bluff. 
You understand the human heart. 
You've found your niche and play your 


In office grime—and draw my pay, 
I know when next the Jupce 
Walt will be there to stay my tears. 


soda squirts, you let 
the roubles leak—” 
I grab my hat and 
walking stick, my 
earmuffs and my 
lyre, and leave the 
cottage pretty 
quick, for haunts 
that I desire. 
HAS 
How many New 
Yorkers are ready 
to paraphrase De- 
catur’s slogan? My 
country, may she 
always be wet but 
my country, wet or 


appears 
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dry! 
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(Continued from page 8) 


bothersome searching for a rhyme that | 
we absolutely had to have but which 
positively refused to present itself! 
Even at that moment we had a fragment | 
held up and_ incomplete just because 
one solitary rhyme would not come. | 
The bit went like this: 

I know a young lady called Bell; 

When dancing she looks very swell. 

But next day at ten, 

If you saw her then— 

But, as may have been noticed, the 
last line was missing. And solely be- | 
cause a rhyme would not arrive that 
would permit our completing it with 
the desired sense preserved. But we | 
knew now that even if completed such a 
verse could be but a low grade of poetry. 
Better far for us to emulate that inspired | 
singer lauded in the review. We would 
be writing far better poetry; and, be- | 
cause of the elimination of this tiresome 
rhyme making, with far greater ease | 
and at much greater speed. | 

Therefore we pitched our poem into | 
the wastebasket and placed ourselves | 
with the immortals by dashing off the 
idea thus: 

Beautiful Bell! 

Or so she looks 

At night when dancing. 
But just see her 

At 10 a.m. next morn— 
O—u 


On Verse Making | 


| 
| 


ree 

Randall — Hypochondriae is grouchy 
to-day. 

Rogers—Yes, you couldn’t make him 
happy even if you told him he had | 
leprosy. 

sae 

“So you were in Germany, eh? And 
what did you think of their trick money?” 

“Trick money! Say—never speak like | 
that of a currency that will get you a| 
glass of real beer!” 




















This art stuff is just a matter of taste. | 






















The coupon, filled in, 
offers you an easy 
road to big profits. 
Obligates you in no 
way. Fillin and 
mail TODAY. 


Now! Costs Less 
to Enter Profitable 
Butter-Kist Popcorn 

Business 


AB iswroved tin now offers a new and wonderfully 





improved line of Popcorn Machines with the right 
model, exactly suited to the requirements of your 
own business. 


And best of all—there’s a beautiful, brand new model 
that sells at half what former models cost! 

It’s the Gold Mine—and it’s a beauty. Mahogany- 
finished cabinet—gleaming glass sides—polished nickel 
parts. Takes up little room. Works automatically. 
Produces thirty 10-cent packages an hour. Has special 
compartment for peanuts—a chance for added profits, 
A better machine in every way! Pops more corn at same 
cost. And pops it under glass. No springs. Noiseless. 
Every part interchangeable. New and improved revolv- 
ing electric sign. 


BUTTER-KIST Popcorn 
*‘America’s Oldest Treat’’ 

Butter-Kist Popcorn can make big profits for you. 
H. C. Wallace writes: “In ‘one year we made a gross 
profit of $3484.” Many are making even more. And 
remember, out of every dollar’s worth you sell, you keep 
65 cents as your profit! 

The Gold Mine Model is your opportunity. Write for 
the Butter-Kist Easy Payment Plan. Mail the coupon. 


HoLcoMB & HOKE Mrs. Co. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Popcorn Machines and Peanut Toasters 


2226 Van Buren Street . 4 Indianapolis 





HOLC OMB & HOKE MBG. CO., 
2228 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, your free Butter-Kist book. I also want 















the Location Chart which I will fill out and 
return to you. 





Name 
T City and State 




































Business ——___ 


 ®KIST 





POPCORN AND PEANUT MACHINES 











INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Subscribers to Jcpce are entitled to an- 

awers to inquiries on financial questions, and 

| in emergencies to anawer by telegraph. No 

| charge t@ made for this service. All com- 

munications are treated confidentially. A 

two-cent postage stamp should always be 

inclosed. Address all inquiries to the Fi- 

nancial Editor, Jupan, 627 West 43d St., 

New York, giving full name and exact street 

| address. Anonymous communications will 
| in no case be a 4 
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Securities Tried Out 
by Theodore Williams 


HE LATE antics of the securities 

market have been trying out the 

merits of many This was 
not the ethical purpose of operators 
for the decline, but was a good blown 
by an ill wind. Those stocks which 
have stood the gaff reasonably well 
may be regarded as having proved their 
intrinsic worth. Of these the public 
should take especial note, for rarely 
have corporation securities been put to 
a severer test. 

The unreason and the hysteria that 
have been displayed might have ended 
in at least near-panic had it not been 
for the sober-minded and well-informed 
investors who by accumulation checked 
the rush of demoralization. Every share 


issues. 


PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS 


The Best Way to Buy 
Good Securities 
on Convenient Terms 
Send for free Booklet L-25, which explains 


our plan and terms. 


James M. Leopold & Co. 
Established 1884 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


| 7 Wall ‘Street New York | 

















IF INTERESTED IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE, 


keep informed by reading the Bache Review, a 
ten minute weekly y of the b and 
financial situation. It focuses and interprets 
currents of to-day and indicates their trend. 
Sent to business men for three months, without 
charge. 








J. S: BACHE & CO. 
42 Broadway New York City 








“THE “OTHER 
WOMAN” 


HUSBAND 
Love will find a way. 


sold by bears and their frightened abettors 
was bought by somebody who realized 
its value, and the situation thus tended 
to right itself. 


arLurEs of prominent Stock Exchange 
firms, however seriously they may, 

for the time, affect prices through the 
dumping on the exchanges of large 
blocks of securities, prove nothing as to 
the soundness and stability of the or- 
ganizations which issued the securities. 
The United States Steel Corporation 
is no less strong and reliable than it was 
before the downfall of Zimmerman & 
Forshay. Though a million shares of 
American Telephone and Telegraph stock 
were suddenly offered at slump figures 
the company itself would be just as 
worthy of confidence as ever. 

Distrust and apprehension are carried 
too far when investors are impelled to 
slaughter their own fortunes, as has been 
the case recently with not a few poorly 
informed and too hasty sellers. 


Answers to Inquiries 


H., Perta Amnoy, N. J.: You could buy more than 
100,000 marks to-day for $1. That is not a stupendous 
sum, but why throw away the price of ten sodas or three 
dozen or so bananas. These fatter commodities would 
give you some satisfaction, but the marks probably 
never would. Better wait until at least you can get the 
100,000 for 50c, or 25c, or 10ce. The German govern- 
— s ng press is doing its best to bring that 


py chance to pass. 

mm Mitwavukee, Wrs.: The new Austrian bonds 
have a speculative value. The quick sale of the portion 
of the loan allotted to this country was due to very effec- 
tive propaganda and highly respected sponsorship. 
The present outlook for Austria was pictured in rather 
glowing colors. If all goes well over there the bonds 
will probably hold their own. 

. Hareispurs, Pa.: The difference of opinion among 
financial experts regarding the future of the market is 
naturally yet, ate to the average investor. It 
seems to be pretty well agreed that there will be nothing 
much doing on the constructive side of prices before 
next fall. We can hardly escape a dull hot weather 
season, with at best irregular quotations. There appears 
to be little chance of making money in the near future 
by buying low priced, non-dividend payers, such as 
you suggest. A drop of five to ten points in prices of the 

leading listed stocks would certainly make them ex- 
tremely attractive purchases. 

T., Benninocros, Vr It would be wise to consult 
your banker regarding the New England municipal 
bonds you inquire about. The issues are not in the 
market here and their merits can be judged best by 
somebody nearer the spot. Owing to disclosed ir- 
regularities in various parts of the country, it has become 
necessary for safety to scrutinize obligations of cities, 
towns and districts with utmost care. 

W., Waeettxe, W. Va.: A man of your means can 

afford to include in his investment scheme bonds that 
fall below the gilt-edged standard, but have real merit 
and make an inviting return. Advice on this point 
from the banker whom you know and trust might well 
be sought. 

Retianp, Vr.: The Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Corporation's new first lien collateral fifteen year 614 











per cent. bonds deserve a fair rating. They were offered 
at a price to yield 7.15 per cent., and were distributed 
by a number of leading financial houses. The bonds 
are well secured by the issues of subsidiary companies. 
The corporation is big and growing and is paying divi- 
dends on both classes of stock. The proceeds of this 
issue are to be used for capital expenditures and enlarge- 
| ment of facilities. 

K., Provinence, R. I.: The Standard Dredging 
Company's 8 per cent. cumulative preferred stock has an 
appearance of soundness. The company has been in 
business for twelve years, and is said to be the largest 

' hydraulic dredging corporation in the world. Its princi- 
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pal business consists of dredging harbors and water- 
ways to admit deep draft vessels, and filling tide and 
low lands for reclamation purposes. It has large con- 
tracts on hand. Earnings for 1923 are estimated in 
excess of eight times preferred dividend requirements. 
The proceeds of the sale of the stock will be used to retire 
funded indebtedness and for operating capital. The 
stock's initial price was par, $100. 

J., Burrato, N. Y. The Niagara, Lockport & On- 
tario Company's three year 6 per cent. convertible 
notes are a fairly attractive short-term issue, at the 
launching price of $100. The company does business 
in sixteen counties of central and western New York 
and serves a highly developed industrial territory. Farn- 
ings are estimated at twice the full interest require- 
ments. The notes are convertible after June 1, 1924, 
into 7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock. 

Sexton Harpor, Micu Durant’s National Bank 
is ‘capitalized at %30,000,000, par #100, and he 
his “partners” to subscribe $150 for each share so that 
the bank may start with a surplus of 50 per cent. I 
fear that Mr. Durant is overdoing it. He has already 
originated forty or fifty corporations and he might well 
leave the banking business to others. Why pay $150 a 
share for the stock of a bank that has not yet started to 
do business, and whose future is uncertain, when you 
ean buy the shares of long established, dividend paying 
banks for about the same money. 

J., Prrrspurca, Pa I have a great respect for your 
eminent adviser's opinions, as a general thing, but I don't 
think the advice five years ago to buy Utah Securities stock 
was good The stock was then quoted around 814; 
it rose to only #17' It has paid no dividends, and 
has advanced only about 83.50 a share. That is a pretty 
poor record for the time which has elapsed. 
to your adviser's views, I see nothing in the data which 
I have regarding Utah Securities to warrant the belief 
that there will be a rapid advance in the price of the 
stock. It seems to be better for you to buy somett ing 
that is paying a dividend. Issues which do that can 
be had for not far from the present price of Utah Securi 
ties. Among these are General Motors common, Ameri 
can La France Engine Company and Wright Aeronautical, 
al! low priced speculations. Although New York Centr il 
stock, whose dividend has lately been raised from %5 
to 87 per year, looks good to hold, the profit that you 
have on your purchases might well tempt you to sell 
with the hope of buying in again should the price have a 
recession. Some water power stoc ks are no doubt 
worth buying, but it is necessary to discriminate Public 
utilities of the best class are among the safest of pure hases 

D., Ecmuvrst, L. L.: Simms Petroleum has a capital of 
1,000,000 shares, par $10. Its funded debt is about $400,000, 
The stock is paying no dividends and is selling at #1.50 
less than par. Continental Motors Company's capital 
stock outstanding is $14,607,250 common and &2,100,700 
pfd., par common 810, preferred $100. No dividend 
has been paid on common since December, 1920. The 
company had a deficit in 1921 and the surplus in 1922 
did not make up for the loss of the year before. 

B., Bremertox, Wasa Notwithstanding the low 
yield on market price, the Standard Oil of New Jers: 
is selling above par on expectations of a higher dividend 
in the course of time. The stock has merit as a long 
pull. 

S.. Newark, N. J.: I have repeatedly stated that 
the Central Copper Company of Arizona is still in the 
development stage and has not become profit making 


wants 


ontrary 


and dividend paying. I do not advise purchase o 
its shares. They are too long a pull. Better buy copper 
or other stocks which have a ready market and have 


paid dividends for some time 

G., Houstox, Tex Radio Corporation of America 
common is selling at 38 per cent. below your purchase 
price. I have frequently expressed the opinion that 
this stock would be a long pull at best, and I see no 
reason now to change that view. The company has 
good backing, but suerte it will take some years 
to put it on a profit making and dividend paying basis. 





Dental Patient—Ow! 
easy, will you, doc. 
lish! 


Let up! Go 
I'm awful tick- 
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R. Pirrsecran, Pa The Scenic Highlands Develop- 
ment Company is evidently a plantation scheme and 
the prospectus as you outline it makes preposterous 
promises of profit "As 1 matter of fact, all plantation 
schemes are decidedly uncertain. Many of them have 
proved utter failures. Old nature is fickle and markets 
are not always trustworthy It would be better for 


you to put your money into something which is less 








of a gambk Buy the shares of some long established, 
lividend paying corporation. 

I., Gruvesrie, Int The recent course of the stock 
market has been a great disappointment for those who 
believe in the good future of business. Prices have 
melted against the logic of the situation. The outlook 
for the better class of issues does not warrant the slumps 
that have taken place. Many are pessimistic regarding 
the price movements during the wot weather period. 








Transactions are likely to be dull and prices may sag 
till further. If you sell now i may be able to buy 

k at a lower figure But you can't be sure of that 
In the long run, you should not lose on your shares of 


Consolidated Tex 





S., SmMackover, Ark Perfection Tire & Rubber 
Company never was in good standing It was always 
msidered unreliable It has gone through a variet 
changes. To-day it has a capitalization of 150,000 
ures of common, no par value The shares have no 
erit and are paying no dividends They are quoted 


a broker here at 50c bid and $1 asked, which indicates 
eat fi | f , 


H., Morkrisox, M Beth. Steel common, Amer 
r ( 54 





Steel Foundries common, Owens Bottle, " 
& commor exas Compar Phillips Petroleum, 
Marland Oil, Standard Oil of California and Stude 
baker, | are dividend payers and have more or k 
merit here is nothing to indicate a r pid advance 
the price of either of them, and it may be that during 
e midsummer dullaeen they will all | somewhat 
lower The pre “ee outlook for the . market is 
a puzzle to everybody 


M., aerate CoLo \ 
Commonwealth Finance Cor 
87 bid, $9.50 asked; preferre 
low prices show that ther 
the future of the corporation 

Trenton, N. J A statement by the bankruptcy 
trustees reveals that the L. R. Steel organization recently 
ital assets of $5,179,447, with liabilities of $2,090,302, 
neans that the 60,000 stockholders own surplus 
s of $3,082,144. This is all that remains of invest 
ments estimated at over $20,000,000 Later reports 

ate that a dividend of between 30 and 50 per cent 
will soon be declared in favor of creditors, and that some 
ipporting, but that others are 
wing sold. It is possible that in some way the business 

will cor pore to be carried or 

A., ABERDEEN, Miss The Continental Candy Con 

















of the stores are self 


} 





pany went into bankruptcy in 1921 Phe assets were 

ld for the benefit of creditors. The latter got only 

tbout 10 cents on the dollar and the stockholders not a 
cent. The stock has now no value 

A.. Troy, N. Y.: The stock exchang oe advertising 

n this paper are prepared to buy for uny kind of 

ind securities. No other issues she wild purchased 

a person of your mear You cannot afford the 

most certain loss which you aon suffer if you picked 

it highly speculative and unsound shares. Many con- 

rns fear publicity for their schemes and so peddle out 

veir stocks on the quiet through glib salesmen. Don't 

deal with these peddlers of securities Apply for advice 


ind service to some broker or banker in good standing. 
W., Povenkeerstr, N. Y Those who hoped for a 
rked improvement in the leather business at the begin 
ning of this year, have been disappointed. The first 
juarter was a poor one for American Hide & Leather 
nd for Central Leather. The outlook for both is rather 
npromising. American Hide & Leather is doing con- 
lerable business, but the margin of profit is small. 
rhe American Hide & Leather Company has no more 
bonds and there is more asset value behind the preferred 
han there formerly was back of the bonds. At present 
e pid. stock of American Hide & Leather and of Central 
r are long pull speculations of a not specially 
rt 


wetive 


New York, July 7, 1923. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Business men seeking to keep informed on business 
1 finance find it advantageous to accept the offer 
J. S. Bache & Co., members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York, to send copie 
{ the widely known Bache Reriew for three months, 
thout charge 
James M. Leopold & Co., an old established Stock 
Exchange firm at 7 Wall street, New York, will send 
any address their interesting booklet, L-25. It ex 
ns the house's partial payment plan for the pur 
use of good securities on convenient terms. 


Every investor should read the helpful booklet, “How 


to Select Safe Bonds,” issued by George M. Forman 
& Co., Dept. 46-A, 105 W. Monroe street, Chicago 
This firm has been for many years in business and the 


klet is the result of its long experience. It sets forth 
requirements that every bond must have to insure 
safety of the investor's funds Write to Forman 
& Co. if you are interested in such a publication. 
Persons seeking opportunities to invest July interest 
idends might consider the merits of Miller first 
rigage real estate bonds. These are well secured by 
ome-producing properties in the South and yield as 
ghas 7 per cent They come in denominations of 
5100, 8500 and $1,000, and it is recorded that nobody 
er lost a dollar by buying these securities. Full in 





G rmation regarding them may be obtained by sending 
°o r the booklet “Creating Good Investments,” issued by 
*k- G. L. Miller & Co., 30 East Forty-second street, New 


York City. 








The Slacker Speaks 


DIDN'T want to go to war. 
So on this side 

I grabbed a girl, a husky dame, 
And hurriedly got married. 


I didn’t want to scrap because 
In battle ’'m a quince; 
She kept me out o’ war, an’ we’ve 


Been fightin’ ever since. are 


do you not take the picture? 


crossed your legs vet. 





Come Into the Garden, 
C 


Come into the garden, } 
The black bat night has flown; 
I’m waiting in the garden, | 
And hate to work alone. 


A 


trout is as temperamental 


the 


sf hool a 
between courting males for the 
their liege 
these 
and accepts the victor as her predestined 
mate.” 

Now it is plain why the trout is so 
absent-minded 
him to dine 


“Well, 
morrow cr 


“We? 


“The 
“The 


Della 


rose bushes to-day! 
My papa has neuroses, 


Bella 


too! 








just remember these tw 


South 


principal or interest 


Yield: up to 7' 


Interest paid twice yearly 


G.L.MICLER & G. 


113 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, 


The Investor’s Welfare’’ 





he PARTHENON - 
c { symbol of sucngth for over 20 Centusics 


The Safe Way 
To Reinvest at 7% 


When you are trying to decide how to reinvest 





mortgage 


things about 


Bond ever 


For full information, mail the coupon today for booklet 
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OME into the garden, 
For it is full of weeds 

And everything, believe me, Maud, 

Your prompt attention needs. 


BOOK advertisement 


who awaits the issue 


you taking a vacation from?” 


“Creating Good I nvestments.” 
MILLER & COMPANY, 


113 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, 





I wish yo 


Name 
Address 


City 2 








Our Nosey 
Reporter 


Every week he asks 
six people a burning 
question 


. SY Nye cn 
The Absent-Minded Waiter by Norman Anthony 
Prize-Winning Amateur 
by M. C. Nead P 
THIS WEEK'S QUESTION 
Price 25 Cents 


Sent postpaid on receipt of re- Who is the head of the house? 


mittance, carefully packed in 


nae The man or the woman? 


Leslie - Judge Company 
627 West 43d St. New York City 














~~ 


a 

—__ MR. LUCAS LAMPOST, 357 
W ~ J Henpeck avenue. 

id \ 


\ S/ “The man, of course! Er— 
l 














‘4Napoleon’’ 
Guaranteed 
Gold Filled 
Case Yessir! $ 


ah—excuse me, here comes my 
wife!” 


7 Jowele $142, cell tor 812.45. ae 
Adjusted (Dealers ask $20forit), MR. EDDIE BLACKEN- 


FREE! ‘ Gold-filled**Pocket- BLUE, Battle avenue. 
Seger en vest 
More Case i “It ain’t been decided yet!” 


~y here 7- jewel, ine Elgin, _ thinnest 
mee. brid ods 
model lever escape. 14h gold-filled. 


SAM SLINK, 33 Amazon 
street. 


price, $7.48 when delivered. We pay the 22 

Preas, Not one cont for chain, ree, or today. “Ask the wife!” 
UNIVERSAL WATCH COMPANY : 

Dept. 203 1857 Armitage Avenue, CHICAGO ~ ~ 





STUDY AT HOME 
trajoedimen sinh ich posite 


pres life. Greater oppor- 


be 6 late. MR. L. BOW TIPPER, Green River 


aes i'gisiooo Annually Road. 
EAenee, ou can train at home 
ise eeatss “y ihe ber tn varvous 
jaan Sams Joarant “Shay, anyone knows who’s got the 
Seana oat, caay head o’ th’ house in th’ mornin’!” 
cartece, teams 
‘Evidence 





a aeraee a Day 


Taking Orders for 


Clark Glare Shield sd 
y . . 

Kills glare of sunlight ond ap- v | AUGUST SLOBB, Rollingpin 

proaching headlight: eeps 

you out of the ditch. Attached avenue. 

in five minutes Fits any car 

Neff took orders for 92 shields 

in one week. No capital re 

quired. County agents wanted 

Write for sample and territory. 

CLARK PRODUCTS CO., 
Dept. 620, Springfield, 0 


INVENTORS Who desire to secure 
cE atents should write for 
our gue guideDocks | ‘HOW TOGET YOUR PATENT.” 
model or sketch and description and we will 
- our opinion of its patentable nature. 
RANDOLPH & CO., 789 “‘F”’ Washington, D. C. 











GEORGE HITCHELL, West- 


OF BRAINS port, Conn. 
IGARS No answer. 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


















Ate raising funds for the starv- 
ing Russians visited a cabin in the 
Ozarks. She told of the sufferings of the 
people, but the old mountaineer seemed 
unmoved. 

“They are even eating the bark off the 
trees,” she stated impressively. 

“Wall, I don’t reckon the trees are 
worth much over in that country now,” he 
remarked casually. 

Almost in despair the woman tried once 
more. “Many of the people are killing 
their dogs and using them for food.” 

“Saryann, Saryann, bring the sock,” he 
shouted sympathetically. ‘We can’t let 
them dogs suffer.”—Capper’s Weekly. 





Official—Yes, I have a permit for 
this marriage from the minister of 
war.—De Notenkraker (Amsterdam). 

SHS 


WOMAN, no longer in the blush of 
<% her first youth, was trying to over- 
come the reluctance of a little girl to retire 
for the night. 

“Being six years old,” she said, “you 
should go to bed at six. When you are 
seven you may stay up till seven, and 
when you are eight you will not have to 
retire till eight.” 

The child gazed thoughtfully, with a 
mental arithmetic look, at the kindly face, 
with its crown of gray hair, and remarked: 
“Then I suppose you never go to bed at 
all.”’— Toronto Globe. 

SHH 


“What did the young man say when 
you told him you would be a sister to 
him?” 


“He declined with thanks. He 


said 


he already had two sisters who borrowed 
his golf clothes.”—Washington Star. 











Flippant American (picking up large melon)—Say, Mac, is this 
the best you can do in apples in this country? 


Mac—Put doon that grape!—Humorist (London). 


DIGEST OF THE WORLD'S HUMO 


Visitor—I suppose the earl is rich? 


Native—Rich? Bless’ee, sir, look at 
these ’ere scarecrows ’e’s just ’ad put| 
’ere all made o’ real marble! ’E must | 
be fair rollin’ in money! — Passing | 
Show (London). 


Aas | 


“Nigger,” warned one, “don’t mess wid | 
me, cause when yo’ does yo’ sure is 
flirtin’ wid de hearse.” 

“Don’t pestercate wid me, nigger,” 
replied the other, shaking his fist, “don’t | 
fo’ce me to press dis on you, ’cause ef I} 
does [ll hit yo’ so hard I'll separate yo’ | 
ideas from yo’ habits; Dll jest knock yo’ 
from amazin’ grace to a floatin’ oppor- 
tunity.” | 

“Ef yo’ mess wid me, nigger,” con- 
tinued the other, “I'll jest make one pass 
an’ dere’ll be a man pattin’ yo’ in de face | 
with a spade ter-morrow mornin’.”— 
Brooklyn Citizen. 








“Say, constable, will you buy this 
watch cheap but quickly, for I may| 
have to go away!”—Sondags Nisse 
(Stockholm). 
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The Famous Book 
of Etiquette 


An Amazing Bargain—Nearly Half-Million 
Sold at $3.50—Special Limited Offer at 
Only $1.98. Send Your Order Now. 


HE Book of Etiquette needs no introduc- 

tion. It is the recognized authority on 

the subject among people of culture, 
refinement and good breeding everywhere. 
It covers every phase of proper conduct and 
manners—at the wedding, dance, dinner, on the 
street, in the theatre—at all places and at all times 
Nothing is omitted. t saves you from distressing 
embarrassments which arise at the most unexpected 
moments—gives you dé lightful ease, poise, confh- 
dence in yourself. 

Nearly 500,000 people have paid the regular publisher's 
price of $3.50 for this wonderful 2-volume social guide. 
Only the summer lull in the book business, when the 
presses would normally be idle, has prompted the pub- 
lishers to make this extraordinary short-time teduction 
in price When the orders reach a certain numer this 
offer will be immediately withdrawn. 


Send No Money 


Drop us a line—a postcard will do—and the famous 
two-volume Book of Etiquette will be mailed at once 
Pay the postman only $1.98 (plus a few cents postage) 
and the books are yours But remember, this remark- 
able offer may be withdrawn at any moment So don't 
delay Send your order NOW, If for any reason you are 
not satisfied return the books within 5 days and your 


$1.98 will be promptly refunded 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 637, Garden City, N. ¥. 








GUARANTEED 8& MONTHS 


AT HALP PRICE 











oth mene he d m ot one fake 

a! nown & jar ake tires, 

used, but readily give our customers thousands of 
ce, 


miles of splendid servi 


LOWEST TRS PRICES IN AMERICA 
ew 


New 
Tires Tubes 


t Another tire given at 
for any not pertontiz posietoctery. and 
everywhere. = 


ROSE TIRE CORPORATION 
Denk, G1194 1526 6. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL, 

















WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


Meyer Both th Company. the largest 
Commercial ation in th 

World, offers you an unusual opportunity 

practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both instruc- 
tion is the difference between successful fact and 
experimental theory. This well paid profession equally open 
to men and women. Home study instruction, 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news- 
in your city, anywhere in the United 
ates, Canada, England or Australia about 
he Meyer Both Company—let them tell you 
about us. Write for our illustrated 
caine ye the success of our students—for 
one-half the cost of ‘our cents in stamps, 


MEYER BOTT! COMEANY, 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 39CHICAGO, ILL, 
Neote—Teo Art and Engraving Firms: Secure prac- 
tical artists among our graduates, Write us. 


PIMPLY-"t 





madeWELL 


When a few applications of this won- 
der working lotion has cleared faces 
of pimples, blackheads, 
a@ene eruptions on the face or 3 
, ontas pores, oily or 
you can realize 
eer oun Tone has been Fy. 4 


The simplicity of the treatment, 

The Story of How I Cured My- 

sof are are alt explained in = 
Jet. Write for your cop 

a ——. of the results ow 


(4 ten by thousands of men and women. 


RY SIs Yedda ky 


W4 Large shirt manufacturer wants agents 

to sell complete line of shirts, pases. 

{\ and night shirts direct to wearer. 
vertised brand--exclusive patterns- amp 
to sell. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Entirely new proposition. 


Madison Shirt Gon bos ercedwey, %.Y.C. 


Advertising in Film Fun Pays 
As comments from our advertisers testify: 
“One of our best pullers.” 
“Film Fun pays about three to one.” 
And many others—let us tell you more. 
Rates, 35 cents a Line, $150 a Page 
Published monthly by 
THE LESLIE-JUDGE CO., 627 West 43d St., 








New York 


rant “© YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


and acquire financial independence. Openings everywhere. Either 
men of women. We furnish everything and show you ho ig e 
planatory book *“The Open Door to Fortune’’ Free. Ask “tor it now 


National Scientific Laboratories, 27 B, Richmond, Va. 


Men with slight know!- 
$100 to $300 a WEEK. edge of motors who can 
reach car owners can earn $300 weekly without making a 
single sale. If they can also make sales, profits may 
reach $25,000 yearly. Only proposition of its kind ever 
offered 

T. A. Phillips, 1004 Broadway, New York 


TENTS. WRITE for illustrated 


ide book 

and “*RECORD OF INVENTION 

BLANK.” Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 

Highest References. Prompt Service. — enable Terms. 
vi TOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


S Practical y -y F- all = matters. 


Send 1c today 
coin, for rma a ital 
Twievmawarss 10) 














BOOKS 


Dept. 191, Counsel Service, 257 W. 71st St., New York | 








| French, and the 


Gush in the Garden 
(Continued from page 21 ) 


oHN RussELL, who wrote “Where the 
Pavement Ends,” used to travel 
about the world with his father, Charles 
Edward Russell, the Socialist, and while 
father was picking up points to prove the 
wickedness of capitalistic imperialism, 
little John evidently picked up impres- 
sions. His new volume of short stories, 
“In Dark Places” (Alfred Knopf), is full 
of color; it has caught the authentic lure 
of the Orient. But his tales, too, have 
something more than color, they have 
point and pithiness. Anybody who likes 
a short story that is both short and a 
story will like these tales. 


W: MIGHT as well confess that there 
are a lot of books on our shelves 
which have been there a long time, waiting 
for attention. We have, unfortunately, 
only one pair of eyes, and they aren't 
very good ones. Besides, Jupce will 
permit us only one page a week on 
which to turn your attention from 
the humors of life to lofty thoughts 
on literature. So if you exclaim, as 
we start to mention “Paint,” by Thomas 
Craven (Harcourt, Brace), “Why, that 
book came out ages ago!” we can only 
reply, “Sure, but you should see the 
date on some of the other books we 
have!” As a matter of fact, some of 


| them we never shall review. We shall 
perhaps miss many 


masterpieces, but 
it can’t be helped, if people will blot so 


| much white paper with black ink. 


The reason we read “Paint” was 
because we've been painting our house. 
We had a sneaking hope it would tell 
us how to pay the bill. But it didn't. 
“Paint” is all about one of those intense 
artists who just can’t do anything but 
create unappreciated masterpieces, get 
mothered by elderly prostitutes, and 
starve. It is sincerely intended, we 
feel sure, as a bitter assault upon the 
smug complacency of America, land 
of the Harrison Fisher cover, and the 
Coles Phillips underwear queen, the mild 
and modest statues by Daniel Chester 
Fifth avenue and auc- 


LITERALLY SPEAKING 


“And don’t you ever let your fiancé 
kiss you, Miss Portleigh?” 

Stout One—No, indeed! 
keep him at arms’ length. 


x x xd 


I always 


tion room “old masters.” We hold no 
brief for smug complacency, but inas- 
much as America, as a whole, 
yet learned to buy any pictures, by 
anybody, so that the average man or 
woman who will spend $400 for a rug 
on the floor never dreams of spending 
$40 for a picture on the walls, the artist 
who hopes to conquer us with Futurist 
art is biting off rather more than he 
has any right to expect he can chew. 
It’s his privilege to starve, of course, 
but most people are going to think it’s 
rather pigheaded of him. If a man 
has something to sell for which there is 
yet no market, it is the part of wisdom 
to make a living on the side, as it were. 
Other folks have to. Is there any real 
reason why the artist should be exempt? 
Sometimes we suspect a lot of nonsense 
is written about art and artists. 
Rid 


hasn't 


Many people are led to investigate 
a new religion by the attacks made on 
it. And by the eternal law of compen- 
sation, other folks are kept from looking 
into its merits by its fool defenders. 

x) 

“What are you looking so blue for?” 

“Doctor says I've a touch of yellow 
jaundice.” 








Terrified Bride—George, look! 


“Merely the ebb tide, dear.” 
“Oh, thank goodness! 


It’s getting smaller! 


You know you just said you’d love me 


till the ocean went dry—and I was beginning to get scared!” 


32 





BEGINNER'S LUCK 


UDGE has set aside this page for the work of the budding artist. He hopes, in this way, 
to give help and encouragement to the amateur whose work gives promise of real ability. 
Remember that a bright, original idea is all-important, then draw clearly with india ink on white 
paper. Address your contributions to Amateur Page, JupGe, 627 West 43d St., New York City. 





CRACK? 


ia 


Drawn by VAL H. PATRIARCHE 


“Kodak as you go.” 


LV 


=e tom. 


Drawn by FRED NEHER. 


Jackson—I lubs de werry earth dat 
gal treads upon. 

Johnson—Well, all I’s got ter say 
be that yo’r lub covers an awful lot 4: a ee ae ee 
ob ground. Cx Seer Ta 


“Dash by dash, in every splash 
I am getting butter and butter.” 











Drawn by J. K. ANGUS. 


He drank the nectar from her lips 
As under the moon they sat, 

And he wondered if ever another had 
Drunk from a mug like that. 


-—4{ © we 


Drawn by ELSMene Howe. 


“Young man, don’t let me see you 
strike that dog again!” 

“Who’s runnin’ dis gover’mt, any- 
how; you wimmin or us men?” 





Drawn by J. N. Jones. 


Drawn by Max CouHN. 
Absent-minded Professor (walking ‘ie Gn in 
Hi—Say, do you always towards his reflection in the mirror)— te = 


shave outside? It seems to me that I have seen you First Soph—I had an awful fright 
Hier—Look here, do. you before somewhere, but I don’t recall at the dance last night. 


think I’m fur-lined? your name. Second ditto—Yeh! I saw her! 

















Latest tox lrots 
d Waltzes 


on Eight Double Disc 


Full-Size 


10 Inch Records 


FOX TROTS: 


Yes! We Have No Bananas. 

I Love Me. 

Barney Google. 

Carolina in the Morning. 
earest. 

Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Shean. 
‘ou Know 

I Gave You Up Before You Threw 


You Belong to Somebod 


Parade of the Wooden Soldiers. 


You’ve Got to See Mama Every Night. 


Lost, A Wonderful Gil. 
My Buddy. 
WALTZES: 
Who’s Sorry Now? 
Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses. 


Else. > Red Moon. 
e¢ Down. Mellow Moon. 


Sensational Bargain! 


ERE is the greatest phonograph-record bargain ever 


offered! All brand 

from factory to you! 
hits—the most popular dance music of today. 
York is dancing to these wonderful, catchy, 
Trots and Waltzes. Eight full size, ten-inch br: 


NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Inc. 
Dept. 47, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me for 10 days’ trial, your collection of 16 Fox Trots 
and Waltzes on eight double-face ten-inch records, guaranteed equal 
to any records made will pay the postman only $2.98 plus post- 
- on arrival. This is not to be considered a purchase, however 
If the records do not come up tomy expectations, I reserve the right 


new records, right 


to return them at any time within 
money. 


Nore: If youalso desire Prof. Morgan D. Stern's Course in Dancing, 


10 days and you will refund my | 
including lO double-face instruction record, place X in | 
-O 


square (price 9 
Name 


State 


Cty 


The very latest Broadway by 


swingy 


straight TEEN complete selections. 


the most wonderful DANCE 
ever heard! 
FOR ONLY $2.98 

to-the-minute records. 


| aes No Money 


Try these records for 10 days in your own home. Note 
the beauty of recording, the catchiness of the tunes, and 
the wonderful volume and clearness of tone. Send no 
money now-—just give postman $2.98, plus postage, on 
delivery If not delighted with your bargain return the 
records and we will refund money and pay the postage 
BOTH WAYS. This low price made possible by manu- 
facturing in enormous quantities and ay — to users. 
NOT WAIT! WRITE 
THOUSANDS OF SETS ARE BEING. ORDERED. 


Mail Coupon or Postal to 


National Music Lovers, Inc. 


Dept. 47 


All New 
k Ox 
and new 


354 Fourth Avenue New York City 


once. Pay a 
postage, on arrival 


records which play on BOTH SIDES, giving you SIX- 
J PLAYED BEAUTIFULLY 
ORCHESTRAS you 
A wonderful collection of latest hits—ALL 
Never before such a bargain in up- 








Learn to Dance 


Here is a wonderful new way 
to learn the Fox-Trot Prof 
Morgan D. Stern, New York's 
famous dancing master 
teaches you in your own home 
Send no money. Wesend you 
complete instru ctions, together 
with Prof. Stern's Phonograph 
Record which TELLS YOU 
JUST WHAT STEPS to take 
and plays the music for you to 
dance with Just like having 

Stern at your side. 
Famous Dancing Star says 
‘To those desirous of learn 
ing ball-room dancing I take 
pleasure in commending Pro- 
fessor Stern's Record Course.” 
Complete course, with 10-inch 
double-face record sent at 


only 8c. plus 
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